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THE NEW LOAN AND THE TREASURY POLICY. 


Mr. Bristow has begun his administration of the Treasury with 
a display of vigor and judicious energy, from which, if well di- 
rected, the best results may be looked for. One of his first acts 
was the announcement of the new loan for 179 millions of new 
Fives. This loan he offered under the law of 1870, which author- 
ized 1,700 millions of bonds. Of these 1,000 millions were to be 
Fours. The 4% per cents. were to be 300 millions, and the 
Fives, 200 millions. By the supplementary law of January, 1871, 
300 millions more were authorized of Fives, the total loan still re- 
maining at 1,700 millions. It is thus seen that the Fives would 
amount to 500 millions, which were all previously negotiated ex- 
cept the 179 millions above referred to. Besides these, the resi- 
due of the funding loan consists of 300 millions of 4% per cents, 
and 700 millions of 4 per cents. 

The object of this funding loan is to supply means to the 
Treasury to call in all the outstanding Five-twenties which have 
now matured and amount to 956 millions. If the purpose of the 
‘act can be accomplished, the saving in interest 1s estimated at 
eighteen and a half millions a year. That is, there will be so 
much less of annual taxation.* The Fives, as will be remembered, 
were authorized in this bill merely as a means of aiding the ne- 
gotiation of the loan which consists chiefly of bonds at a lower rate 
of interest. The offer made by Mr. Bristow of these five-per-cent. 
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funding bonds has elicited a good deal of discussion in regard to 
his future policy. The Secretary of the Treasury in our peculiar 
system of government has, of necessity, a great amount of dis- 
cretionary power. ‘The numerous laws which he has to adminster 
are often vague and conflicting, and the circumstances are multi- 
farious in which he has to apply these laws. Moreover the 
monetary interests of the country are extremely sensitive to the 
movements of the Treasury, and Congress is more or less influ- 
enced by it. Hence the policy, as it is called, of a new Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury, is always the subject of lively anxiety in business 
circles. 

It has been often remarked, since the war, that two well-known 
principles usually control our ‘Treasury policy, and each con- 
tends alternately for pre-eminence. ‘The first is to diminish 
the pressure of the public debt; that is to lessen the amount 
of interest on it, and thus to lighten the fiscal burdens of the 
people. The other aims to reform our depreciated currency 
and restore it to par with gold. In the funding laws of 186s, 
and in the Treasury movements carried on under these laws, 
the second of these principles was supreme. Mr. McCulloch’s 
great object and purpose in most of his operations, from 1865 to 
1869, was not so much to lessen the interest on the public debt, 
but: first to call in and redeem the enormous issues of currency 
which‘ the war had bequeathed to us. Nearly a thousand millions 
of paper money were afloat in this country when Mr. McCulloch 
took office, in 1865. On the 31st October, of that year, he re- 
ported 428 millions of greenbacks, 26 millions of fractional cur- 
rency, and 205 millions of National bank-notes, besides 32 millions 
of five-per-cent. legal tenders, and 173 millions of compound 
interest notes. The total currency outstanding was thus 864 mil- 
lions; and 111 millions more of legal-tender fives had been re- 
deemed during the previous year. Hence, the aggregate of 975 
millions of currency was in circulation in the early part of 1865. 

The necessary powers being given by Congress, Mr. McCulloch 
gradually paid off or funded the. superfluous legal tenders, and a 
large part of the 956 millions of five-twenties above referred to were 
issued for this purpose. ‘This was especially the case with the 
five-twenties of 1864 and 1865, and less so with the consolidated 
bonds, of which 202 millions are outstanding of the: 1865’s, 310 
millions of the 1867’s and 37 millions of the 1868’s. These bonds, 
as has been stated, were called consolidated bonds because it was 
expected that they would not be redeemed on the five years’ 
option as they now seem likely to be under Mr. Bristow’s skillful 


management. Besides redeeming the mischievous mass of temporary . 


loans and interest-bearing legal tenders, Mr. McCulloch withdrew 
the greenbacks from circulation as fast as possible, under the laws 
passed by Congress for that purpose. In 1867, he reduced them 
to 356 millions, below which level they have never fallen. ‘This 
process of contraction may be compared with the contraction just 
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now going on in the currency of the French Republic, an ac- 
count of which we give in another page of this issue. ‘To illus- 
trate the course of contraction in this country, we give below the 
table of the greenback aggregates for the series of years over which 
it extended. 


GREENBACK CONTRACTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1865-1868. 
1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 

January .. — $ 426,231,390 . $ 380,497,842 - $ 356,159,127 
February -- — - 423,902,223 . 381,427,090 -. 356,159,127 
March .... — - 423,435,373 370,235,626 359,157,747 
$ 433,160,569 - 422,749,252 375,417,249 - 356,144,729 - 

433,160,569 415,104,318 =. — 374,247,087 356,144,727 
d 430,160,569 . 402,128,318 373:209,737  - 356,144,212 
\ugust .... 433,160,569 400,361,728  . 369,164,844 ~. 356,021,073 
September . 433,160,569 . 399,003,592 . 365,164,844 356,021,073 
October -.. 428,160,569 399,165,292 . 361,164,844 . 356,021,073 
November. 428,160,569 . 390,195,785 - 357,164,844 - 356,021,073 
December... 426,741,396 . 385,441,849 - 356,212,473 - 356,021,073 

We need not dwell longer on this side of the Treasury policy, 
which was more active in Mr. McCulloch’s time than to-day. 
For the last four years its force has been passive rather than active. 
It has been more effective in defending the citadel of the cur- 
rency against new inflation than in overcoming and expelling the 
old. ‘There are indications that in conformity with the sugges- 
tions of the President, the reaction of the public mind will be 
confirmed in favor of some wise conservative method of reforming 
our paper currency and raising it to the level of coin. At present, 
however, currency reform, as a principle of Treasury management. 
is in abeyance, and the other principle, that of funding the public 
debt at a lower rate of interest, will be the one to which Mr. 
Bristow’s chief strength will be given. It will be a great triumph 
for the present administration if, during the next two years, the 
process, which has been so long in contemplation, can be com- 
pleted on satisfactory terms. Mr. Bigelow, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, has lately returned from Europe, where he has been engaged 
in business connected with this work. His report to the Secretary 
shows that an unusual number of favorable circumstances in the 
European money market agree just now to favor our funding op- 
erations, and that for many years past, a concurrence of similar 
auspicious conditions has not been present. His conclusions are 
supported by a multitude of authorities, and, in corroboration, we 
may point to the rapid advance in United States securities in 
Europe and here. 


Our funded debt, as will be seen from the June statement on 
another page, amounts to 1,724 millions, of which 1,213 millions, 
or more than two-thirds, are at six per cent. Four years ago, 
Mr. Boutwell was empowered by the law of 1870, above referred 
to, to fund at a lower rate of interest that part of the six-per- 
cents which, by expiration of the five-twenty option should, from 
time to time, become redeemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment. The intention was to fund the whole debt eventually at 
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four per cent. It was the opinion of men eminent for their ex- 
perience and sagacity that in a few years the four-per-cents of the 
United States Government would be eagerly sought by a numer- 
ous class of European investors at par in gold. If the bonds 
were at long dates and unincumbered with any option, such as 
impedes the sale and lessens the popularity of the five-twenties, 
of the ten-forties, and even of the new Fives, there is little doubt 
that this anticipation would prove true. The proof may come sooner 
than the most sanguine of us expect. But the essential condition 
of funding a debt of such magnitude and intrinsic value as ours, 
is that the bonds should run at long dates. Mr. J. B. Elliman, 
a merchant and financier of forty years’ experience in this city, 
proposed at the outset of the war to fund our war debt in an 
irredeemable bond like the English Consols or the French Rentes. 
His plan has since been more than once agitated in various 
shapes. We shall not be surprised to see it revived. Its chief 
benefit is claimed to. be that it would enable us to borrow on 
better terms than by any other expedient. By such irredeem- 
able bonds, it is argued, we can raise all the money we want at a 
lower rate of interest than by five-twenties, or ten-forties, or even 
by twenty-year bonds without any option attached to them. An- 
other advantage is, that we could buy up our bonds in the market 
just as we have bought -up the five-twenties, so that the irre- 
deemability of the debt would not prevent our reducing its 
amount should the Treasury have a surplus available at any time 
for that purpose. 


It is alleged that the objections to this method of funding the 
debt were rather popular than practical, and had their foundation 
in sentiment more than in utility. At any rate there is no doubt 
that these objections are much less powerful now than they were 
at an earlier stage of our war finance. When the funding of the 
debt comes up again for discussion in Congress, we shall probably 
have the advantages and disadvantages of permanent bonds more 
thoroughly analyzed than they have heretofore been. Among the 
questions which the public want to see elucidated, one of the 
chief is as to how much the permanent system of funding actu- 
ally saves. They wish to know whether, as Mr. Secretary Chase 
supposed, the “controllability” of the debt by a five-years’ option 
has really been of any considerable value as an element in our 
financial system; and if so, what are the precise advantages that 
we have derived from it. The next question will be as to the ex- 
pense which these options have involved. If it be true that they 
have cost us one per cent a year on even one-half of our funded 
debt since the war, then it must be admitted that in nine years 
the extra burden thus imposed upon us has amounted to a pro- 
digious sum. In these days of economy and fiscal reform such a 
drain upon the National Treasury, and such a needless burden 
upon our fiscal resources, as we find here alleged, cannot fail 
to attract considerable discussion, now that they have been, by 
recent events, so conspicuously brought into public view. 





RESULTS OF THE INDEMNITY PAYMENTS. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE FRENCH INDEMNITY 
PAYMENTS. 


It has often been urged by Mr. Froude, Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
and other writers, that history is not a positive science, nor ever 
can be an exact science, so long as the element of man’s free will 
gives uncertainty to historic phenomena and baffles prediction. 
A more conspicuous illustration can scarcely be conceived of Mr. 
Froude’s argument than is given by the results of the last French 
War. Rarely in the history of nations have events so thor- 
oughly belied and confounded our political prophets. The .Dud/in 
Review had a characteristic article on the “ appalling suddenness” 
of the French Emperor's fall. Few of the European reviews and 
newspapers were without their sinister predictions as to the fate of 
France. Even the London press gave way to the general fore- 
boding. In 1870 and afterwards we saw the same incapacity to in- 
terpret France and her immediate prospects which was exhibited 
by Mr. Robert Lowe’s splendid diatribes against Napoleon in the 
London Zimes during the early days of the second Empire. ‘The 
last-named journal gave prominence to some well-remembered com- 
munications, in 1872, from a gentleman of the “highest financial 
standing.” According to this eminent authority, France was to be 
almost bankrupt before the indemnity was paid. England would 
be seriously troubled, and her finances convulsed by the banking 
arrangements needful to clear the payments, and the commerce 
of the whole world: was threatened with a series of shocks, the 
magnitude and results of which might well awaken the liveliest 
apprehension. A more hopeful view soon began to prevail, and 
like a good ship heavily laden, France began to exhibit proofs 
that her strength had been greatly underestimated. The first 
payment under the Treaty of Paris was made 15th February, 1871, 
and consisted of one milliard of francs, or $200,000.000. In Sep- 
tember, 1873, the final instalment of 250 millions of francs was 
remitted to complete the whole five milliards with interest and all 
other stipulated expenses. 


This result was achieved notwithstanding the obstacles interposed 
by the civil war and by the demoniac carnival of the Commune. 
Such obstacles would have been less formidable in a financial 
point of view if all that had to be done were simply to transfer 
from Paris to the imperial exchequer of Germany a capital equal to 
five milliards in any shape that might be most convenient to the ex- 
hausted resources of the payer. These terms did not suit the 
victors and were not permitted for the ease of the vanquished. 


Germany held France in her iron grasp and forced on her a 
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severer solution of the problem. The whole of the five milliards 
were to be paid in coin or its equivalent. At first it was supposed 
by some persons, that the full amount in gold and silver coins 
must pass and be actually counted out and carried off from Paris 
to Berlin. 


Almost all the authorities great and small were agreed that 
perplexing movements and transfers of coin were inevitable. The 
only conflict of opinion was as to the exact quantity of such 
international transfers of coin which would actually be found need- 
ful. As the lowest estimates represented a prodigious sum, statis- 
ticians began to ask one another how much available gold Europe 
had at her disposal. ‘To answer this question the London Zcono- 
mist published some elaborate tables, compiled by a well-known 
statistician, Mr. Robert Giffen. It was shown that since the gold 
discoveries of 1848, the world’s product of gold to the beginning 
of 1872, was £ 496,617,000, or $ 2,483,085,000, which gave an 
annual average of about 103 millions of dollars a year. With 
these figures before us, we see that if France had to pay her five 
milliards in actual coin, the amount, which is 1,000 millions of dol- 
lars, would require her to command the whole gold supply of the 
old and new world for the previous ten years. This was the con- 
clusion arrived at by the inquisitive gentlemen who started the 
statisticians on these curious inquiries. They were not satisfied, 
however, till they had made further inquisition as to the precise 
amount of specie which was held in France. Many estimates 
were concocted which we pass by. An official report was pre- 
pared by the French Government, and appeared in the Annales du 
Commerce Extérieur, showing the operations of the French mint 
from 1855 to 1870. From this statement it is seen that the total 
coinage of gold and silver in France during that period almost 
exactly reached the aggregate of the indemnity payments to 
Germany. Subjoined is the official report: 


CoInNING OPERATIONS OF THE FRENCH MINT, 1855-1870. 


Gold. Silver. Total. Total. 
Srancs. Srancs. Srancs. dollars. 
447,427,820 . 25,500,306 .. 472,928,126 .. $94,585,625 
508,281,995. 54,422,214 .. 562,704,209 .. 112,540,842 
572,501,225 - 3,809,611 .. 576,370,836 115,274,167 
488,689,635. 663,509 .. 497,353,204 99,470,641 
702,697,790. 8,401,814 .. 711,099,604 142,219,921 
428,452,425 8,084,198 -.. 436,536,623 - 87,307,325 

98,216,400 .. 2,518,150 .. 1007341550 20,146,910 
214,241,990 .- 2,519,398 .. 216,761,388. 433525277 
210,230,640 .. 329,610 .. 210,560,250 . 42,112,050 
273,843,765. 7:290,609 .. 281,140,374 .- 56,228,075 
161,886,835 =. 9,222,394 -. 171,109,229 . 4,220,846 
365,082,925 - 44,821,409 .. 409,904,334 -- 1,980,867 
198,579,510 -. 113,758,539 -- 312,338,049 .. 62,467,609 
340,076,685 .. 129,445,208 -. 469,521,953 -- 93,904,391 
234,186,290 .. 68,175,897 ~. 302,362,187 .. 60,472,437 

55,394,510 .. 69,051,256 .. 124,446,066 .. 24,889,213 


—_——. —_—_—-. - 


§,299,850,740° .. §56,020,242 .. §,855,870,982 . $1,171,174,196 
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These discussions reached their height in July, 1872, when the 
French National Loan of that year was announced for three mil- 
liards of francs in five-per-cent. rentes, at 8414. To shed further 
light on the question, an elaborate statement was compiled from 
official figures of the actual exports and imports of the precious 
metals, subsequent to the Treaty of Paris. During the eighteen 
months, from the 1st January, 1871, to the 1st July, 1872, nearly 
two milliards had been paid to Germany; three half-milliards 
in 1871, and the remainder in 1872. During the whole period 
of eighteen months, in which these payments of a magnitude 
unprecedented in European finance had been completed, the 
movements of gold and silver, as given by the official tables, 
disappointed all expectations, and were reported as follows: 


Exports AND Imports OF GOLD AND SILVER, 
January, 1871, To JUNE, 1872. 


Exports. 


Year 1871 francs 528,825,636 . $ 105,765,127 
Six months of 1872........ 78,337,240 a 15,667,448 


607,162,876 . $ 121,432,575 


Imports. 
Year 1871 ...........francs 286,080,407 $ 57,216,081 
Six months of 1871......... 211,137,678 ma 42,227,536 


497,218,085 -- $ 99,443,617 


Recapitulation of Exports and Imports. 


Exports francs 607,162,876 ae $ 121,432,575 
Imports ..-.-. . e+ +++ 497,218,085 es 99,443,017 


Excess of exports 109,944,791 Mt $ 21,988,958 


These figures suggested the almost inexplicable fact that 
while the first two milliards of the indemnity were being actually 
paid France had been steadily importing gold, so that at the 
close of the payment she had been obliged to export only 110 
millions of francs over and above her imports of the precious 
metals. In other words, she lost no more specie than the in- 
significant sum of 22 million dollars in eighteen months. 

And yet, in that short space of time, France had paid to 
Germany $ 481,000,000. How had this sum been paid? Ger- 
many would not accept rentes and would take nothing but gold 
or its equivalent. The custom-house returns show that Ger- 
many had received very little gold from Paris. What equiva- 
lent was substituted? If France did not pay in specie at once 
had she obtained credit, and would the specie still be demanded 
at a later period and in a final liquidation ? 

If such a demand for specie hung over France as one of the 
possib e exigencies of the future, it is quite evident that the new 
loan had rather a dubious prospect in the summer of 1872. A 
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satisfactory answer to this question was soon found. It was 
pointed out that the Bank of France was growing stronger in its 
specie reserve, and the custom-house returns as to the exports and 
imports of gold were cited to show that the gold movements were 
growing even more favorable, and that for the latter part of the 
eighteen months above referred to, the balance of imports was 
fully kept up. The figures were found to be as follows, for the 
iast half year of the period under review: 


DETAILS OF SPECIE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF FRANCE, 
JANUARY TO JUNE, 1872. 


Exports. 
1872. 1870. 1869. 
ist - 38,385,750 = -- 35,116,533 
»825,000  -. 67,755,000 -. 83,178,333 
i; 043,440 -- 19,876,560 -- 30,808,071 
ne -- 16,550,400 -- 31,212,200 


Total exports in francs. - 


78,337,240 


Total exports in dollars . $15,667,448 


Gold bullion 
Gold coin 
Silver bullion 


Imports. 


9,771,450 
51,400,200 
25,075,688 


142,547,710 
$28, 509,542 


47,885,825 
39,524,813 
21,197,506 


180,315,137 
$ 36,063,027 


76,738,675 
157,785,766 
32,277,985 


Silver coin 124,890,340 a 41,080,539 ~ 59+741,766 766 


Total imports in francs .. 211,137,678 -- 149,688,683 26,544,192 
Total imports in dollars... $42, 227,530 $ 29,937,737 — 308,838 


Taken in connection with notorious facts, these and other statis- 
tics fully proved that notwithstanding the two milliards of indemnity 
already sent to Berlin, and although Germany required those sums 
to be paid in gold, still France continued to import gold in- 
stead of exporting it. Hence, if we deduct the exports from the 
aggregate importation it follows that the predictions as to the 
drain of gold and silver from France had been wholly wrong. 
These proofs were questioned in some quarters. But they were 
generally accepted to be substantially as correct as such official 
statements can usually be made. The theory was thus exploded 
that France would have to export any great amount of gold to 
pay her debt to Germany. The inference was, that as the liqui- 
dation had been accomplished of two milliards without the antici- 
pated losses of gold and silver, so the remaining problem of pay- 
ing the other three milliards would, in like manner, be capable of 
an equally satisfactory solution. 

-To test this view, so important to the prospects of the new loan, 
it was demanded how the process of payment could be explained. 
Statistics were once more in request, and the custom-house reports 
of foreign commerce were again canvassed. France, it was said, 
can pay her foreign debts as well in goods as in specie. This 
particular debt has evidently not been paid in specie. Has any 
part of it been paid in goods exported abroad ? 
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Among the statistics compiled in answer to this question was 
the following official statement of the export and import trade of 
France for the first half-year of 1872, as compared with the same 
period of 1870 and 1869: 


FoREIGN COMMERCE OF FRANCE, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1869-72. 


Exports. 
1872. 1870. 1869. 


Francs. Francs. Francs. 
Manufactures 966,574,000 .. 857,747,000 .. 827,409,000 
Articles of food, raw materi- 
als and natural productions 674,653,000 612,309,000 .. 602,862,000 
Other articles 86,372,000 .. 70,803,000 .. 62,097,000 


Total exports in francs 1,727,599,000 .. 1,540,859,000 5 1,492,368,000 
Total exports in dollars.... 345,519,800 .. 308,171,800 .. 298,473,600 
Imports. 


Articles of food 374,083,000 .. 327,221,000 . 308,693,000 

Raw materials and natural 
preduotions 963,436,000 .. 45,119,178,000 .. 933»137,000 
Manufactures 254, 83,000 .. 154,965,000 .. 129,575,000 
6,830,000 .. 72,770,000 .. 66,542,000 


Total imports in francs 1,678,732,000 Z 1,674,134,000 me 1,437,947,000 
Total exports in dollars.... 335,746,400 .. 334,826,800 .. 287,589,400 


These aggregates show that the industrial activity of France was 
responsive to the new impulses and requirements of French fi- 
nance. For the half year comprised in the above table, the com- 
merce of France, exports and imports, amounted, as we see, to 
3,406 millions of francs, giving an increase of 191 millions over 
1870 and of 476 millions over 1869. The increase in the exports, 
chiefly consisted of manufactures and other products of skilled 
labor, which bring, of course, more advantage to the exporting 
nation, because a large part of their value represents wages, and 
is distributed among the masses of the laboring population. In 
this point of view it is interesting to see that of the aggregate 
exports no less than 56 per cent. consist of manufactured com- 
modities. How effectively such expanding markets for French 
goods must contribute to enhance the prosperity, and to increase 
the tax-paying power, of the frugal French is too obvious to need 
remark. It is also significant that the proportion of manufactures 
in the imports was only 15 per cent. This disproportion has been 
ascribed to the protective character of the revenue policy lately 
inaugurated. But it may be doubted whether the ostentatious 
talk on this subject has not really been intended to inspirit and 
encourage the people, who, in France as here, are profound 
believers in many protectionist heresies. How far the present 
tariff of France will be found really to depart, in its practical 
working, from the old-established free-trade policy, are questions 
which await more careful examination, and have perhaps been 
too hastily judged. At any rate the proportion of manufactures 
in the imports has not fallen off, but is larger than in former 
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years. In 1869 and 1870 the proportion was, for example, but 
Io per cent., or two-thirds as much as now. 

In confirmation of these statements it was pointed out that 
France for a long time before the war, had been exporting more 
than her imports and had taken her pay from foreign countries in 
securities. In other words, the balance of trade had run for a 
series of years in favor of France, and had made the French peo- 
ple the owners of several milliards of bonds of various foreign 
countries. These securities were as good as cash in the money 
markets abroad, and by their sale the French people did two 
things,—first, they made room for the substitution in France of the 
new and more productive rentes in place of the foreign securities 
sent abroad for sale. Secondly, the balance of the foreign ex- 
changes was thus redressed by the export of vast amounts of sale- 
able bonds to foreign markets. Such were the chief arguments in 
support of the opinion that France paid her two milliards of debt 
to Germany in 1871 and 1872,: partly by the export of gold, 
partly by the export of goods, but chiefly by the export of se- 
curities of English, American and other foreign descriptions; as 
well as by the export of her own government and other securities. 
This view has been confirmed by later investigations, which have 
given a like explanation of the subsequent payment of three mil- 
hards in 1872 and 1873. But the question now arises how the 
Bank of France contrived to give so much stability to the 
commercial and monetary situation during these long-protracted 
liquidations. From what has been said it is evident that on the 
bank rested the chief burden of these stupendous transactions of 
international finance. 


These questions may be expected to receive elucidation from 
the work of M. Leon Say, who has been charged by the Commit- 
tee on the Budget to draw up a report on the exchange operations 
connected with the payment of the Prussian indemnity. He said 
a few weeks ago, during a June session of the committee, that 
his labors were not completed, but he had already gathered suffi- 
cient information that the resources of specie available in France 
had been less depleted than might have been feared. This re- 
mark was elicited by an inquiry in committee whether the bank 
might shortly be expected to resume specie payments, and whether 
that event would be retarded if the Government should find it 
necessary this year to reduce the amount of its repayment to the 
bank. ‘The affirmative answer given to the question shows that 
M. Leon Say agrees with the opinion which generally prevails 
throughout the financial world, that the Bank of France has man- 
aged its combinations with consummate skill and wonderful fore- 
sight. The objective point of its strategy was of course the de- 
fence of its specie reserve, which amounted on the 8th September, 
1870, to 808,002,713 francs or 161 millions of dollars. A year 
later the specie reserve fell to 626,667,408 francs. It is now 
nearly twice that amount. On the 2d July, 1874, the specie re- 
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ported by the Bank of France was 1,195,458,839 francs or 
$ 239,091,767. This is the largest sum ever held in specie by any 
bank preparatory to the resumption of specie payments. Whether 
or not it will be effective for the purpose we may hereafter in- 
quire. Our attention is demanded at present by the question, how 
the bank has contrived to retain so much reserve, and by what 
means it has succeeded in protecting its specie vaults during the 
eager attempts of the imperial treasury of Germany to get gold 
for its new coinage. 


Modern finance has discovered only two methods by which, for 
legitimate purposes, a bank can protect its reserve. One method 
is to raise the rate of interest, as the Bank of England has often 
done, with the avowed intention of retarding the outflow of its 
specie. This system it started in 1844, when the existing re- 
gime of the bank was settled. With this method of protecting 
the reserve we need not meddle now, as it has never been tried 
by the Bank of France, and will never, as some think, be tried 
again with any success by the Bank of England. The only ex- 
pedient which was open to the Bank of France for the protection 
of its coin reserve, in 1870, was the suspension of specie ’ pay- 
ments. What is meant by this phrase is too well known to need 
explanation. Suspension is one of the heroic remedies of finance. 
Empirics in this country, and in Continental Europe, have too 
often resorted to it, and they seldom fail to leave a fertile brood 
of mischiefs in their train. When the Bank of France suspended 
specie payments, in 1870, it received two new privileges. First, it 
was relieved from the necessity of paying specie for its notes on 
demand. Secondly, it was allowed to issue more notes. By the 
first of these privileges, the holder of a note of the Bank of 
France was estopped and restrained in some of his previous rights, 
which were transferred from him. He could no longer go to 
the bank and demand specie in exchange for his notes. Pre- 
viously the note conferred on its holder a “call” or an “ option” 
for so much gold. He could send it to the bank counter and 
get his gold on demand. The whole monetary operations of 
France were controlled by this central fact of the conversion of 
the note on demand into coin. The moment suspension became 
an accomplished fact, this central regulator was taken away, and 
gold was no longer accessible. The bank note conveyed no title 
to coin, or at least no title to go and demand it at will. If we 
are asked whether this revolutionary procedure is equitable, and 
how the right of the citizen can be, in justice, disturbed by such 
an act as the suspension of specie payments, the reply might be 
made, ivter arma silent leges. The exigencies of war converted 
the gold in the Bank of France into an indispensable fortress. 


The whole nation was protected by it. This metallic barricade 
must be raised as high as possible. It must be kept strong’ at all 
hazards. This precious store of gold was a Trust Fund, not only 
for every note-holder of the bank, but for every citizen of France, 
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for every creditor of her Government, for every man in her army 
and navy, for every widow and orphan whose name was in the 
Grand Livre of the public debt. Suppose the bank had not re- 
sorted to suspension, it must have paid all comers. Let us see 
what would have happened to it at the close of 1870 or the be- 
ginning of 1871. Its notes alone were 1,490 millions of francs, 
while its gold was 808 millions. To say nothing of other credit- 
ors of the bank, it is evident that there was not gold enough for 
the note-holders if each had been allowed to claim his share. 
Nearly half of these note-holders would have lost their money, 
and the losers would have been the weaker half, who were less 
able to bear the loss. Can we contemplate without a shudder 
the perils that would have been thus let loose, or the tide of 
ruin and terror and overwhelming panic which would have swept 
over France, desolating the homes of 40 millions of the most 
frugal and industrious and elastic population in Europe? 

That the French nation was victorious in this hour of supreme 
peril, and was preserved to give thanks at Notre Dame in 1872 
for the success of her national loan, was due in no small degree 
to the firmness and wisdom of the bank in 1870. It asked for 
the privilege of suspending that thereby it might save the country. 
That privilege up to this moment does not appear to have been 
once abused. The circulation of the bank was indeed enlarged to 
an enormous degree. From the maximum of 1,490 million francs 
in 1870, it rose to 3,012 millions in November, 1873. At the 
last-named date, the financial operations connected with the in- 
Gemnity being closed, the bank like a good strategist began 
immediately to make its combinations for an approach to specie 
payments. The policy adopted for this purpose was twofold. 


First, the bank authorities began to raise their coin reserve which 
stood at the level of 731 millions of francs, or 146 millions of - 
dollars. This being the situation, let us trace the successive steps 
of their steady advance towards the goal of resumption. Since 
November they have accumulated, as above stated, 464 millions 
of francs of gold, so that the specie in the bank vaults amounts 
to 1,195 millions of francs. The second part of the resumption 
policy of the Bank of France was a vigorous curtailment of its 
circulation. It was decided to withdraw its notes as rapidly as 
possible. The contraction-mechanism was immediately put in 
force. How efficiently it began to act we shall presently see. On 
the 12th November, the notes stood at the level of 3,012,500,000 
francs. This was the highest point they ever were permitted to 
reach. Their rapid descent from it may be seen by the following 
table, which is worthy of special attention as illustrating some of 
the most delicate operations of monetary statesmanship. The 
figures indicate hundreds of thousands of francs, five cyphers 
being omitted. 
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E1GHT MoNnTHS’ CONTRACTION IN THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Private Public Int. 

1873. Notes. Coin. Discounts. Loans. Deposits. Deposits. Per ct. 

October 2.. 2,938 - 717°3 - 1,056°0 138°6 . 173°0 176°6 

“  -23.. 2,989 723°6 . 1,171'4 - 138°0 . 194°9 - 154°3 

November 7 3,009°7 - 732°8 . 1,225°7 ~ 137°5 - 230°9 - 117° 

“ 13 3,012°5 - 7315 - 1,230° - 136°9 - 223°7 - 104°7 

* 20 2,983°9 - 732°1 . 1,192°8 ~. 131°9 . 210°9 104°9 

“ 27 2,924°9 . 3I°K . 1,151°3 . 130°8 . 201°2 . 125-2 

December 4 2,883°8 732°8 . 1,136°5 ~ 130°3 - 200°5 . 134°7 

“ 20 2,807°0 . 759°9 - 1,134°9 - 129°2 . 2094 - 147°1 

1874. 

January 2-. 2,886°3 . 766°3 . 1,193°1 . 129°1 - 197°9 - 165°5 

“  g-. 2,897°7 776° . 1,219°9 . 128°9 . 237°3 - 138°3 

16.. 2,916°8 . 797°6 . 1,207°2 . 127°5 ~. 220°8 138°1 

23-- 2,869°1 - 810°9 - 1,157°5 ~. 124° 200°7 - 136°9 

2,832°6 . 840°7 . 1,130°5 - 143°2 . 208°6 ~. 150°3 

2,801°8 85671 - 1,113°5 - 122°2 ~ 234°5 - 133°5 

2,759°6 - 870°0 . 1,062°3 . 116°0 . 216°3 ~. 133°3 

2,717 - g12°5 . 1,012°3 . 1ogt - 2380 - 113°38 

2,700°1 933°7 - 9780 . 1084 . 225°3 . I131°1 

2,690°5 . 656° - 943°5 - 105°7 . 2108 . 1413 

2,667°3 . 980°7. g04°0 . 104°I ~ 207°9 ~ 145°2 

2,610°4 - 1,006°9 874°6 . 103°7 . 199°%4 - 142°1 

2,598°0 . 1,028'0 . 853°2 . 1042 . 187°0 . 153°4 

2,623°7 1,046°8 891°4 . 10574 . 208°7 . 150°2 

2,606°7 1,052°5 - 8 90°4 . 105°0 227°6 . 139°7 

2,602°3 - 1,055°9 859°1 104°3 . 188°4 135°2 

2,608°4 . 1,062°6 850°8 104°6 . 192°0 . 133°7 

2,628°9 . 1,174°0 . 917°3 . 104°9 194°I . 162°5 

2,555°9 - 1,092.9 - 839°0 - 105°4 . 219.2 . 153°I 

2,500°1 I,102°0 . $8288 . 105°6 . 2104 . 151°! 

2,527°8 I,Irr'7 . 78r°ek . 106°O . 214°2 . I4I°I 

2,509°'2 . 1,127 . 7786 . 105°7 . 2364 - 155°0 

6 . 31,1436 . 746°3 - 1O8'T . 220°5 . 165°8 

1,153°3 - 731°I - 108°3 . 239°1 - 162°0 

1,164°8 7360°7 - 108°4 243°5 - 176°1 

5-- - 1,1742 . 7313 - 1095 2. —— . —— 

July . 5 - 41,1954 - 7719 . 1124 2. —— 2. — 

One point of importance in this report is, that while so rapid a 

withdrawal -of currency was going on, the money market did not 

become stringent. On the contrary, it has grown easier. The rate 

of interest has fallen from 7 per cent. to 4 per cent. This illus- 

trates the principle, that “if contraction is done at the proper 

time and in the right way, it need not disturb the money market.” 

In 1867 Mr. McCulloch’s contraction measures caused no’ per- 

turbation in the loan market until the autumn months, after busi- 

ness revived and became active. Had the process of contraction 

been stopped when the busy season set in, the experience of the 

United States in 1867 would probably have corresponded with the 

experience of France in 1874, and the money market in both in- 

stances would have been free from trouble. Hereafter, when the 

French experiments in currency reform shall have reached the 

further stage, to which they seem rapidly advancing, we may, per- 
haps, resume our narrative of their progress. 
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THE FINANCE OF RAILROAD PROGRESS. 
By Dr. GEORGE MARSLAND. 


Of railroads it has been well said, that they are working a 
change as complete and lasting in the economy of wealth as 
that which printing accomplished for learning, or the discovery 
of steam for machinery. Every mile of iron road links together 
a new or an old field of production with a wider circle of con- 
sumers, so that supply and demand are swiftly developed and 
harmonized. Railroads thus diminish scarcity and equalize prices. 
They give work to the industrious, and produce more capi- 
tal than they absorp. The facilities of railroads and telegraphs 
overleap time and distance and give to vast continents, for 
most purposes of commerce, the concentration of a single town. 
Sources of supply formerly cut off from development, because so 
far from a market, have been touched, as it were, with the magic 
wand of modern progress, and have sprung at once into fertility 
and value. Michel Chevalier and other writers have elaborated 
these ideas, and have attempted to estimate the precise amount of 
new wealth which railroads have created. If such estimates were 
not too conjectural and vague to be of much service, there would 
still be the objection that in every country a careful analysis will 
disclose National differences, so that what is true for France 
would not hold good in Germany, or Belgium, or England, and 
still less in this country or in Australia, or in British India. 

Hence it is no wonder that such estimates exhibit wide discrep- 
ancies. Their ingenious authors agree in little else than that rail- 
roads, on the whole, create a great deal more wealth than they 
consume, and that this increase of wealth arises in some varying 
and unascertained proportion from several sources. Among these 
they .specify not only the opening of new markets, the equation 
of prices, the giving a new value to labor, to farms and to real 
estate generally, but also the creating of manufactures, the saving 
of time in locomotion, and the conferring on any ingenious, en- 
ergetic population, though scattered over a wide belt of territory, 
advantages for the combining of inventive skill and for the 
organization and division of labor which in former years were 
the exclusive monopoly of densely crowded cities. For these 
and other reasons railroads have been reckoned among the most 
powerful economic forces which the enterprise of the nineteenth 
century has given to the world. 

Half a century ago commerce had little or no help from rail- 
roads, but now the whole industry and trade’of the world would 
be arrested without them. The Svatesman’s Year Book gives an 
interesting table of the railroads of the world, which, with some 
additions, we subjoin: 
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RAILROAD NETWORK OF THE CHIEF COMMERCIAL COUNTRIES. 


tm.of R.R. Cost per 

Mileage. to sg. mis. mile. Total cost. 
U. S., New England... 1874 - 5,314 -  12°9 . $47,840 $ 263,6 8 
Middle States... 1874 . 14,019 .- 9°9 - 67,737 .atheen eee 
= Western “ ... 1874 ~ 33,772 30°7 - 52,125 - 1,730,728,234 
“ Southern “ ... 1874 - 155353 - 514 - 36,994 - 509,324,106 
Pacific “ ... 1874 - 2,193 - 209°0 - 95,590 154,090,809 
Gt. Britain and Ireland. 1873 - 15,814 . 8 . 179,920 2,845,236,730 
Belgium 1872 . 1,892 .« 6 ~. 106,987 202,419,404 
Netherlands 1872 1,045 - 13 - 97,202 101,575,04 
Germany 1873 . 13,006 15 - 88.493 - 1,156,249,53 
Switzerland 1871 820 . mB . Ope .; 71,448,240 
France 1872 . 10,706 . 19 . 158,714 -.  1,716,333,196 
Italy 87a - 3,095 . 27° - So782 . neaiian 
Denmark 1672. Sjo . 2 . -§Jite « 30,270,420 
Austro-Hungary 1572... 7,520. 30 = J3085 556,506,035 
Spain. 1870 . 3,801 - 54 - 107,156 497,299,056 
Portugal 1869. 453. 81 . 101,317 45,896,001 
Roumania....... ..... 1871 507 . 90 . 46,729 . 23,691,603 
1873 - 2,928 148 . 70,160 . 205,428,480 
1870 . 4,182 . 230 ~. 100,500 . 420,271,c00 
1872 - 7,297 . 280 ~. 166,477 . 1,214,782,669 
Sweden and Norway... 1873 1,049 292. «66,438. 69,093,462 
Chili 372. 482 . 298 . G8,309 - 27,711,668 
Costa Rica 1873 . 82 . 318 90,000 . 7,380,C00 
Honduras 1873 . 62 . 638 ~. 95,000 5,890,000 
Egypt . 1870 - 737 - 907 - 96,504 71,123,448 
Argentine Confederation 1872 875 - 955 - 53,918 47,178,250 
Uruguay 1873 - 57 - 1,290 - 86,000 4,902,000 
Peru 1873 - 375 - 1,340 - 56,410 21,153,750 
Paraguay 1873 44 - 2,334 "89,790. 31950,700 
Australia 1870 . 1,058 . 2,404 - 99,622 105,400,076 
Mexico 1870 . 300 - 3,435 54,920 . 16,476,000 
1873. 488 ~ 3,720 40,829. 22,852,552 
Cape of Good Hope ... 1873 - 134 - 5,000 92,103. coaneie 
Columbia 1873 - 65 . 6,600 . 166,667 .- 10,833,355 
1872 - 410 ~ 7,573  - 201,157 82,474,370 


Total foreign - 80,653 . — - —— ~- 9,854,764,560 
“ United States.... 1874 . 70,651 - 35.3 53507 - 3-784,543,034 


Grand Total 151,304 $ 13,638,307,594 


From these figures it appears that the railroad network of the 
world exceeds 151,000 miles, and has cost 13,638 millions of 
dollars. If, as is estimated by somé engineers, the wear and tear 
of these roads is equal to one-thirteenth of their cost, an outlay 
would be required of over 1,000 million dollars a year. And as- 
suming that on the average these railroads create five times as 
much wealth as they consume, the whole network comprised in 
the above conspectus represents a productive power of over 
6,000 millions of dollars a year. But it further appears that nearly 
one-half of these railroads are in the United States. In the United 
States, therefore, nearly one-half of this vast production of wealth is 
going on. If the estimates we have given are not exaggerated, our 
railroads add every two years to the wealth of this country a sum 
equal to the whole of our funded National debt. 
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In looking over this list of railroads they divide themselves into 
two groups—the roads constructed by the Government and those 
constructed -by private enterprise. The former class comprise almost 
all the existing network except that of Great Britain and of the 
United States. The British railroads, as will be seen, have a total 
length of 15,814 miles, while ours have a length more than four 
times as great, their mileage being 70,651. England is far ahead 
of all European nations except Belgium, in the adequacy of her 
railroad accommodation. This may be seen in the fact that she 
has but eight square miles to every mile of railroad, while France 
has nineteen miles, Germany fifteen miles, Spain fifty-four miles, 
and the United States thirty-five miles. 

It is worthy of note that England, like ourselves, built a larger 
portion of her railroad network during the course of a few years, 
and thereby produced more than one financial panic. Since her 
last panic of 1866, a smaller average of new railroad construction 
has been ventured upon, although the last two or three years have 
shown some improvement. ‘The latest official report of the Board 
of Trade, carried the statistics of the British railroads down to 
December, 1872, when the mileage was 15,814. Of this railroad 
network, England and Wales had 11,136 miles, Scotland 2,587 
miles, and Ireland 2,091 miles. 

The total capital was reported at £ 552,680,107 in 1871. The 
average profit rose from 3°75 per cent. in 1858 to 4'19 per cent. 
for 1870, to 4°43 per cent. for 1871 and to 4°51 per cent. for 
1872. In the distribution of these profits, after paying the bond- 
holders, there were shares of the value of 33 millions sterling, 
that received no dividend at all. Of the residue of the shares, 
amounting to 206 millions, 10% millions received dividends of 
less than 1 per cent a year; 8 millions from 1 to 2 per cent.; 
2¥% millions, 2 to 3 per cent.; 18 millions, 3 to 4 per cent.; 23 
millions, 4 to 5 per cent.; 23 millions, 5 to 6 per cent.; 27 
millions, 6 to 7 per cent.; 5534 millions, 7 to 8 per cent.; 15 
millions, 8 to g per cent.; 18 millions, 9 to 9% per cent.; 24 
millions, 10 to 10% per cent. and 3% millions, 12 to 1234 per 
cent. Of the 33 millions of share capital on which no dividend 
was paid 26% millions belonged to English companies, nearly 3 
millions to Scotch companies, and 3% millions to Irish companies. 
Of the aggregate share capital of all the roads, the English com- 
panies had nearly 202 millions, the Scotch companies 22 millions, 
and the Irish companies 15 millions sterling. ‘The gross earnings 
of the British railroads amounted, in 1872, to £ 51,304,114 on 
15,814 miles. The expenses were £ 25,652,383, or 50 per cent. 
against 48:4 for 1871, and 50°6 for the year 1867. The latter 
year had the greatest proportion of working expenses recorded in 
the history of the British railroad system. We compare the chief 
statistics of the official report for 1872 with those for previous 
years, as follows: 
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BRITISH RAILROADS—OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 
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1842 - - 54,380,100 . 33,362 . 4,470,700 - 
1843 - - 60,637,100 . 34,929 - 5,022,650 
1844 . - 66,832,100 . 34,200 . 5,814,940 
1845 - - 75,646,100 . 33,736 - 6,909,270 - 
1846 . - 87,765,100 - 30,903 - 7,945,870 
1847 - - 114,728,000 . 30,924 - 9,277,670 
1848 . - 154,200,000 . 33,333 - 10,445,100 
1849 - 197,000,000 . 33,110 - 11,683,800 
1850 - - 230,522,730 . 34,236 - 13,142,235 
1851 - - 236,841,420 . 34,186 - 14,987,310 
1852 . 3 - 248,093,520 - 33,816 - 15,543,610 
1853 - - 263,630,320 . 33,912 - 17,920,530 
1854 - - 273,860,009 34,113 - 20,000,000 
1855 - - 293,993,000 - 35.474 - 21,423,315 - 
1856 . - 302,946,260 . 34,658 - 23,095,500 
1857 - - 311,153,670 . 33,204 . 24,164,465 
1858. - 319,950,000 . 34,099 - 23,966,749 
1859 - 9, . 328,219,100 . 32,871 ~ 25,676,783 
1860 . - 337,827,200 . 32,640 . 27,676,783 
1861 - 352,386,100 . 32,478 . 28,563,374 
1862 . - 370,107,280 . 32,268 . 28,980,612 
1863. - 387,246,200 . 32,268 30,798,660 . 
1864 . - 408,396,680 - 33,303 - 33,582,497 - 
1865. 39 - 433,558,100 . 32,873 - 35,635,833 - 
1866. - 453,749,800 . 34,039 - 37,815,927 - 
1867 . - 479,167,300 . 34,177 - 39,140,540 
1868 . 14, - 430,893,400 . 34,233 - 39,823,268 
1869 . - 4941359,000 - 34,297 - 41,595,061 
1870 . - 504,381,000 34,106 . 43,626,605 . 
1871 . - 552,680,107 . 35,944 . 48,893,000 . 
1872. - 569,047,346 - 35,984 - 51,304,114 .- - 
Turning now to the railroads of the United States, we have no 
Government Report like that of the British Board of Trade. 
Many of the States have, indeed, their own railway bureau, to 
which the various companies are required to submit annual 
reports. For the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Minnesota, the official reports 
are of great value, and only require a few obvious improvements 
to give them uniformity and completeness. We cannot say so much 
for the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, which also publish their railroad statis- 
tics, but in a form susceptible of much improvement. The 
National Bureau of Statistics at Washington will, sooner or later, 
be empowered to collect these important statistics directly from the 
railroad companies. Indeed, we are not sure that it could not 
be done without any further legislation by a small addition to the 
working expenses of that very efficient and useful bureau. That 
Government reports like those of the British Board of Trade 
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can be compatible with the perfect freedom of railroad com- 
panies from undue Governmental restraint is fully demonstrated 
by the experience of England, whose railroad system is as voluntary 
as our own. In the absence of such Governmental statistics we 
have, however, annual compendiums of railroad reports, two of 
which have just been published and are now before us. The first 
is a trustworthy volume, almost as well known in Europe as 
here—Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the United States.* This 
book is now enlarged to 820 pages. For seven years past it has 
given an annual summary of the statistics of railroad progress 
such as private enterprise has never before collected and published 
in any country in the world. For this task the editor, Mr. H. 
V. Poor, is admirably qualified. For some years before the war 
he edited with skill and ability the azlroad Fournal, which 
Chevalier celebrates as the oldest railway newspaper ever published. 
Many of our readers will remember a pamphlet on Railroads, in 
which, at the request of Abraham Lincoln and other gentlemen, Mr. 
Poor a dozen years ago reproduced some of his luminous and 
suggestive articles on the resources of the Northern States. 
Rumor says that Mr. Poor has consented to expand these essays, 
and by appropriate illustrations and facts, adapt them to the eluci- 
dation of the recent crisis. Others say that Mr. Poor contem- 
plates an entirely new book on the financial question. Some 
plausibility is lent to this opinion by the recent appearance in the 
North American Review of an article by Mr. Poor, which is 
believed to have had much to do with the rout of the inflation- 
ists in the last session of Congress. 


In the Railroad Manual, Mr. Poor gives us his usual elaborate 
introduction, which contains within the limit of thirty-two pages an 
immense mass of beautifully-analytical statistics, showing in a 
symmetrical manner, the growth of our railroad system since 1830, 
when we had only twenty-three miles of iron road in operation, and 
the gradual steps by which year after year, from small beginnings 
at a few centres, the railroad network crept westward, and south- 
ward, and northward, till it holds the whole continent in its 
wealth-creating embrace. 


Another important feature of this book is its detailed reports of 
the various railroad companies in the United States; the statistics 
being illustrated by analytical tables extending over several years 
past. This part of the work has received great improvements over 
the volumes of previous years. 


A third feature is its account of the Congressional Land Grants 
for railroads, which begins with the earliest grant, in September, 
1850, to the State of Illinois, for the Illinois Central Railroad, and 
ends with the last grant, of March 3d, 1871, to the New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad. This part of Mr. Poor’s 


* Manual y the Railroads of the United States for 1874-75: showing their mileage, stocks, 
bonds, cost, traffic, earnings, expenses and organizations; with a sketch of their rise, progress, 
influence, etc., together with an appendix containing a full analysis of the debts of the United 
States ‘/._ of the several States. By Henry V. Poor. Seventh series. New York and Lon- 
don: H. V. & H. W. Poor. 1874. 
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labors would have been appropriately completed by a _ con- 
spectus of the Municipal bonds and the County, State or National 
securities which have been at various times granted and used for 
railroad construction. Such a review from a competent hand 
would be extremely valuable. In his Appendix our author gives 
a detailed compendium of the various debts of the States and of the 
National Government. We would suggest the addition of a com- 
parative summary of the aggregate of these State debts. Such a 
schedule could be easily made and would present the elaborate 
tables in a condensed form which would be extremely useful to a 
large and growing class of intelligent readers in this country and 
abroad. 


The other book to which we referred above, the American Rail- 
road Manual,* makes an effort to add to the usefulness and popu- 
larity of railroad statistics by presenting them in a somewhat less 
technical form. The work is very handsomely got up. Its editor 
is Mr. Edward Vernon, and though only in its second year, it is 
reported to have a large and influential class of readers. Its dis- 
tinctive features are two. First, it groups all the railroads of each 
State together, so that the whole book divides itself easily and 
symmetrically into a series of distinct chapters, each complete in 
itself, each devoted to the railroads of a single section, and pre- 
ceded by a summary of the general railroad history of the State. 
This idea is a good one, and it is capable of being worked out 
still more elaborately. The preliminary reviews are very sug- 
gestive, though some of them have the defect, which has been 
complained of in regard to other parts of the volume, of not 
bringing their information down to a sufficiently late period. This 
however is unavoidable in an extended work on railroads; for, as 
has been said, it is a task of almost infinite difficulty to make a 
compilation of the reports of nearly goo companies in all parts of 
the United States and Canada; and to present every detail pre- 
cisely accurate on the day of publication. Moreover if by super- 
human diligence the difficulty were surmounted, and the report 
were absolutely correct to-day, it would be rendered incorrect to- 
morrow by the laying of new tracks or by some other change in 
the condition of one or more of the hundreds of roads under pur- 
view. 

We have space to mention but in the briefest manner the other 
chief characteristic of Mr. Vernon’s book. This consists of a series 
of maps, fourteen in number, intended to illustrate each section or 
chapter into which, as we have said, the manual is distributed. 
Besides these a large general railroad map of the United States 


_* American Railroad Manual for the United States and the Dominion, containing full par- 
ticulars of the mileage, capital stock, bonded debt, equipment, earnings, expenses and other 
Statistics of railroads, as now built and in process of construction, together with a general rail- 
road map of the United States and the Dominion, and individual maps of each State and Ter- 
ritory; also an epitome or brief history of the charter under which each road. was originally 
constructed, and the various transformations or reorganizations through which each company has 
passed from the date of its first incorporation down to the present time, and an official railroad 
directory, subdivided into executive, transportation and mechanical departments. Compiled and 
edited by Epwarp VERNON, formerly General Editor of the 7vavelers’ Official Railway Guide. 
New York: AMERICAN RAILROAD MANUAL ComPANy. 1874. 
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and Canada is folded in the cover pocket and is very con- 
venient for reference. To these maps, which are carefully ex- 
ecuted, much of the popularity of the volume is no doubt due, 
Next year this apparatus of illustrative maps will no doubt be im- 
proved by the removal of some minor inaccuracies—such as the in- 
trusion of a few roads which have no existence and the . omission 
of certain lines now in operation. ‘The historical review of each 
company, and the list of railroad officers which are arranged in a 
convenient form for counting-house use appear to meet the wants 
of many business firms who do not care for that statistical minute- 
ness which is so useful and necessary to many railroad men. 


The Granger agitation has given increased importance to the 
financial statistics contained in these volumes. M. Lavollée very 
justly observed in the Révue des Deux «Mondes, that it is impossi- 
ble by legislation to compel railroads to lower their rates without 
reducing proportionately their accommodation to the public. 


The growth and financial condition of our railroads offer nu- 
merous demonstrations of this principle. The pressure of other 
important topics forbids the insertion of a summary of the finan- 
cial position of our railroads in various sections of the country. 
From these statistics it appears that the railroads earn, on the 
average, ahout five per cent. on their cost, and taking the roads 
of the West and South, the average net earnings are about four 
per cent. It the financial aspects of the railroad agitation in 
the West could be duly appreciated, a wholesome change would 
soon make itself visible in the public opinion of our Western and 
Southern States. 


Indeed, there are not a few indications that a healthier state of 
public opinion is already developing toward the railroads. To 
this agitation, and to the decline for two or three years past in 
the foreign securities, as well as to the panic last September, is 
due the check to our railroad building, which it is said, would 
have otherwise received an addition of nearly 30,000 miles during 
the last three years. 


It is to be regretted that in most of the States the train mile- 
age is not reported. This item is of importance, and should be 
always stated, because of the power it gives us to test the charac- 
ter of the profit which the roads are exacting for their service. 
Hereafter, we trust it will be possible to ascertain and to give a 
general conspectus of the average earnings and expenses per train 
mile for all the States. It is well known that there are two gen- 
eral methods of managing and controlling the policy of our rail- 
road companies. By the first, a pinching economy is practised, 
and is pushed so far as to restrict the service and to keep down the 
number of trains. This short-sighted economy cripples the ac- 
commodation and checks the growth of traffic. But it swells the 
net earnings per train mile run, and thus increases the profits of 
the company, though at the risk of producing much dissatisfaction 
in the zone of territory served by their road. Competition is, of 
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course, the best remedy for this kind of misfeasance. But railroad 
extension being now paralyzed, few competing roads can be for 
some years to come hoped for in certain parts of the country. 
Hence, this item of train mileage will assume a new importance. 
And the State Bureaus should insist on the fullest information 
on this point. It must always be remembered that when the train 
mileage is contracted to an undue degree, the working expenses 
are reduced, and are made to bear a low percentage to the gross 
earnings. In this country, we have not adopted this pernicious 
economy as extensively as it has been adopted by some foreign 
railroads. We have rather followed the English policy, which 
is to multiply trains, to develop traffic, to render the railroad 
service as efficient as possible, trusting that by the generous 
stimulus thus given to the growth and productive power of the 
country, our railroads would get their reward. This _benefi- 
cent and expansive principle, so congenial to our habits and insti- 
tutions, has established itself as a fundamental part of our railroad 
policy, and to it are perhaps due many of the forces which have 
given such a wonderful prosperity to railroads during the past 
quarter of a century. 


We have spoken of the cost of our railroads, but it must be re- 
membered that it is increasing every year with the new accommo- 
dations and facilities for traffic, which competition develops. Com- 
modious and expensive cars and powerful locomotives add to the 
dead weight of the trains, as well as to the capital invested in 
the rolling stock. The steel rail is claiming the honors heretofore 
held by the cheaper rail of iron. Light rails are discarded and 
heavier rails take their place. 


Greater durability marks our railroad building and adds to its 
cost as well as to its economy. Safer bridges, double tracks, 
solid earthworks, stone ballast and other expensive improvements 
save more than they cost, but in dull times like the present, the 
item of cost fixes and commands the chief attention. Notorious 
abuses and peculations have also sprung up and in too many cases 
the increased cost has added nothing to the actual value of the 
roads. It is the result of financial manipulation. “Peculation and 
knavery,” it has been said, have taxed much of the railroad capital 
in its transit from a floating to a permanent form, and this roguery 
has helped to swell the outlay of our railroads. But this abuse 
has had its day. Making allowance for these and other drawbacks, 
there is no doubt that the efficiency of our railroad system is re- 
ceiving improvements nearly commensurate with their enhanced 
nominal value. In 1867, the average cost of our railroads was 
$42,770 per mile; in 1869 it had risen to $44,255; in 1872 to 
$49,592, and to $53,567 in 1873. 

The following table (selected from Mr. Poor’s figures) gives a 
comprehensive analysis of the chief facts of the railroad system 
with its financial position at the close of 1873. 
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One of the interesting facts demonstrated by this table is the 
uniformity of the working expenses; which consume on the aver- 
age 65 per cent. of the receipts. In other words, for every dol- 
lar which the railroads receive from the public, they pay out for 
wages and other working expenses from 64 to 66 cents. In Eng- 
land and in Continental Europe the working expenses consume 
about one-half... Hence foreign railroads have fifty per cent. of 
their gross earnings to apply to dividends and interest, while our 
railroads have but one-third of their gross earnings for that purpose. 


By what magical process then, it may be asked, can our rail- 
roads contrive to earn 5 per cent. on their cost, while the British 
railroads, less heavily weighted with working expenses, can barely 
earn 4% per cent. on their cost? The solution of this problem is 
not far to seek. If the reader will refer to the table on page 103 
he will find his difficulties vanish. The English railroads cost 180 
thousand dollars a mile, while ours average less than 60 thousand 
dollars a mile. That is to say, the same amount of money which 
built 1,000 miles of road in England would build more than 3,000 
miles here. How this disparity of cost arose is not the question. 
We cite the fact for the purpose of showing how it happens 
that capital, invested in American railroads, can earn greater net 
profits for its owners. On this more generous liberality of earning ~ 
power depends very much the hope of attracting capital to our 
railroad system from English investors. If the owners of that 
-capital can be made to see the rich capabilities of augmentive value 
and productive growth which await development on many of our 
well-known lines of railroad, we shall have all the help from these 
foreign investors which we can advantageously use. We have said 
that our projectors have been building too many railroads since 
the war. During the last dozen years we have spent upon these 
public works nearly 3,000 millions of dollars. 


But the process has gone on too rapidly. We have built up too 
much bad work, and this bad work for some years to come will 
demand from us a heavy outlay in buttressing and rebuilding. 
Such expenditure, if judiciously made, will richly repay those who 
invest in it. They will enter into other men’s labors and will reap 
the fruits. In this country we shall build fewer railroads than in 
the past, but we shall build them better and our whole railroad 
net work will be brought up to higher efficiency. We rest our 
expectation of this influx of foreign capital upon two facts. First, 
there is a plethora of capital in England seeking investment in 
securities whose profits place them in the same class with our best 
railroad bonds. Secondly, these bonds offer greater security and 
firmer guarantees for the safety of the principal than most of the 
rival investments of equal remunerative attractions which are com- 
peting for capital in the money markets of Europe. 


A third argument is adduced by the Railway News, a well- 
informed English journal, which says that in London the tide of 
investment “gives indication of flowing towards the best estab- 
lished American railroads,” and every indication proves that never 
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before has there been so steady a demand for the better class of 
American securities, inasmuch as a vast amount of capital has ac- 
cumulated, while the circle of investments offering has shrunk 
within considerably narrower limits. Many foreign securities, for- 
merly much sought after, are now under a cloud; the heavy 
losses-on Turkish, Egyptian, and other inferior bonds, having de- 
stroyed the market, while miscellaneous industrial undertakings and 
mining enterprises suffer from the discredit of notorious mining 
swindles. On such grounds as these, our contemporary predicts 
that unless some new speculative mania, contrary to the proba- 
bility, should turn aside the attention of the public, and withdraw 
it from the growing attraction towards American investments, the 
flow into them of a considerable amount of British capital may 
be confidently anticipated. 


We shall be told that we cannot keep up this attraction of 
foreign capital towards our railroad bonds, because of the recent 
default of numerous railroads, which have been unable to pay 
their interest-coupons. We think, on the contrary, that when the 
real character of these securities is understood, their defaults will 
probably strengthen the disposition of foreign capital to choose 
better in future, to reject weak securities, as these defaulters noto- 
riously were, and to invest itself in our best railroad bonds, of 
which hundreds of millions can be supplied at remunerative prices. 
The Financial Chronicle \ast year published the statistics of these 
defaulting roads. At the close of last year the amount was 
some 300 millions. By a later statement compiled by the New 
York Daily Bulletin, of 15th July, we find that the amount of 
these defaults is now 335 millions besides interest. But we ven- 
ture to predict that, in five years more, the owners of most of this 
dubious property, who are able to hold fast their bonds, will not 
lose by their holding. Moreover, in less than ten years the own- 
ers of these bonds will be able at the prices then current, not 
only to get their money back again but to make a handsome 
profit. To give support to this opinion, we might appeal to the 
past history of railroad investment here and in England. A long 
experience proves that few persons have lost money by railroad 
investments if they buy no more than they can hold with their 
own money; if they judiciously select their risks and distribute 
their ventures, and if they hold on to their property till it has had 
time to develop itself. In England, the capital which may be 
expected to invest itself in our railroads is discriminating and 
conservative. It will refuse to take the risks of such bonds 
as belong to the list on which these defaulting securities have 
always figured. The right sort of bonds for such sound, cautious 
investors at home or abroad, can, however, be found. Our rail- 
road system supplies them. There are 3,784 millions of railroad 
securities, and among them are annually divided 183 millions of 
net income, earned by the railroads of the United States. Of this 
large mass of securities, the defaulting bonds, of which so much 
has been said, are a very small proportion, their discredit is but 
temporary, and they have been systematically avoided by conserv- 
ative people who could not and would not take speculative risks. 
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FINANCE AND NATIONAL DEMORALIZATION. 


It is a coincidence in keeping with the chaotic state of public 
opinion on the subject that two such eminent members of the 
learned profession of the law as the Hon. Epwarps PIERREPONT 
and the Hon. Wittiam M. Evarts should nearly at the same 
time deliver each an oration, the one containing expressions of 
unqualified approval of our financial system, and the other of 
equally decided disapproval; and this, not from adverse sides in 
party politics, but from the same “ woolsack.” It is true that Mr. 
Evarts, having accepted an invitation to pronounce a formal 
eulogy on Mr. CuasE, could not gracefully appear as his critic ; 
but it is sufficiently plain that his judgment of the policy was en- 
tirely in accord with his estimate of the man. 


The oration of Judge PiERREPONT was delivered before the 
alumni of the Yale Law School on the soth anniversary of the 
founding of that department of the University. The principal 
idea of it was to show the appropriate connection between the 
higher education, which it was the object of the institution to pro- 
mote, and the great ends of civil administration. “No Govern- 
ment,” said the orator, “can prosperously endure, which, in the 
main, is not administered by the higher intellect, and the higher 
moral sentiments ‘of the people. It requires ability, as well as 
honesty, to govern a great nation wisely, . . but we often elect 
legislators to make laws who know scarce anything, and about 
laws and their operation nothing.” When the corner stones of 
the new society were laid in the new world, there was a great 
contest foreshadowed. As Judge PieERREPONT tersely puts it, 
“our theory is, that the most ignorant must govern if they are 
the most numerous.” ‘The arbitrary principle of government was 
wholly discarded. The people were to do everything. “The 
founders of the Republic were wise in their generation, but of the 
great future not much was revealed.” They had no conception 
of the vastness of the work on which they entered. They were 
totally in the dark as to the mighty task to which they com- 
mitted their posterity. If the curtain could have been drawn 
aside which concealed from their view the advanced scenes of 
the struggle they begun, it may well be questioned whether they 
would have ever ventured out on the stormy sea before them. 
The eloquent orator then displays the task of the present day: 


“With every climate, with every soil, with every mineral and every tree 
which the needs of man can, wish; with colleges, newspapers, free schools, 
free suffrage, free speech; with slavery abolished, energy, enterprise, activity 
unparalleled, and intellect sharpened beyond any experience of the past, can we 
fail to become the greatest nation upon which the sun ever shone? Yes; 
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and fail we shall, unless a change comes over the spirit of this people, and 
sturdy honesty drives out imbecility and corruption. Moral forces, as well as 
Ls om advantages, must be considered in calculating the future of a 

It appears to be the opinion of Judge P1ERREPONT, that to 
meet the extraordinary emergencies of administration now pressing 
upon us, to put a summary stop to the abuses which threaten our 
existence as a free and fortunate people, we need a man of pecu- 
liar and eminent powers of executive accomplishment. He inter- 
ested his audience by an imaginary search over the past to find 
the man. Cicero would not do. Our people, he thinks, would 
turn out en masse once, and once only, from curiosity. They 
would then tell him that “he might have been a very respecta- 
ble old fogy in a bygone age, but that we had no use for that 
sort of orator in our rapid country, and that he had better go 
back.” “But if Juttus Ca#sar,” he continues, “should arrive in 
the next steamer, we should hail him as a native, or at least as a 
naturalized American, who had landed in the very nick of time, 
when the Republic wanted just that kind of man; we should send 
him immediately to Congress, and I dare say,etalk of him for 
President before long, notwithstanding the Constitution.” 


“ What was there,” asks the Judge, in a more serious vein, 
“about this Roman which should enable him to step down nine- 
teen hundred years, and find himself at home in our midst? He 
had some flagrant vices, but meanness and vacillation, treachery 
and cowardice, had no dwelling in his soul. . . . With per- 
ceptions intuitive and quick as the electric flash . . . in the 
forum eloquent and condensed, going right to the marrow of the 
thing, using words only to enforce ideas; always forgiving and 
liberal to excess, and when he came to the helm of the State, 
showing a grasp of mind, a grandeur of ideas and a greatness of 
soul which won the hearts of the people. 


The following extract shows the dangers which, in the opinion 
of the orator, are suspended over us: 

“Whether the government of the States shall become absorbed by the 
central power, will depend entirely on the virtue and intelligence of the 
States. A people advanced in civilization and loving property as we do, 
will have a government which will protect them in the enjoyment of their 
property. . . . . If through ignorance or corruption, their governments 
fail to protect the citizen in his rights, State governments will perish and 
surrender to the central power. It is all idle to talk of Czsarism in this 
country, and the cry awakens no alarm. Czsarism is only possible when 
the people seek it, as their last desperate defense against corrupt and 
despoiling rulers! A usurper of the supreme authority against the omnip- 
otent power of public opinion would perish in a night.” 

That there are dangers in the direction pointed out by Judge 
PIERREPONT, no diligent reader of history will deny. Our national 
vanity and overweening conceit are such that it has become with 
us a national dogma, that we are a chosen people, under the pe- 
culiar care of the Almighty, and exempt from the operation of 
laws which govern all the world beside. We have taken many 
steps of late years, and advanced rapidly towards those moral 
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conditions of society which prepare the way for every kind of 
disorder and civil anarchy. Our greatest perils threaten, as in 
many examples on the page of history, from the derangement of 
the national finances. It is apparently for the express purpose of 
rousing the public to a sense of these dangers that the eloquent 
lecturer traced the causes of decay in other States. In the follow- 
ing paragraph, he establishes the connection between our vicious 
system of paper money, and the many phases of demoralization 
which are ever increasing in breadth and intensity. 


“During the early years of WASHINGTON’s administration, the entire ordi- 
nary expenses of the Federal Government were but $1,877,000, while the 
taxes of the City of New York alone are $39,218,945, and the cost of the 
Federal Government for the fiscal year just ended, as partly estimated, is 
$ 319,198,786. A little arithmetic will show that our expenses have increased 
in far greater ratio than our population and resources—an ugly fact, so ugly 
that no one seems willing to look it in the face. Extravagance is the curse 
of our day. It came of the issue of irredeemable paper money to carry on 
the war, and when the war was ended, luxury had produced an intoxication 
too dreamy to be voluntarily abandoned. Our duty was plain, and to any one 
worthy to be called a statesman, our interest was as plain as our duty. We 
should have turned all our energies to keep our faith, to redeem our prom- 
ises, to stop our luxuries, and end the sham which has corrupted the na- 
tion. Like cowards, we have shut our eyes to the truth, and revelled in de- 
lusions until we can deceive ourselves no longer. . . . A Government 
which gets money from its citizens on a promise which it never tries to keep, 
does not differ in the least from the King who took his subjects’ money with- 
out the pretence that he ever meant to pay. When a Government cheats its 
citizens, its citizens will cheat each other! The hardest strain which free 
Government has ever had is close at hand. The next Presidential election is 
the turning point. It begins a new century in our history, the public mind 
will be awake, and that will be an eventful day. It will settle the question 
whether our Government will keep its faith, and turn its determined face tow- 
ards justice, economy and truth, and thus begin with the new century a new 
career of prosperity and grandeur and riches, such as the world has not seen, 
or whether it will imitate England in her corruptest times, and take the curse 
which afflicted her so long. When the conflict comes, may every lawyer and 
every man whom this great college educates stand for the public faith, for 
the honor and the glory of his country, with his face to the enemy, and his 
trust in Heaven.” 


DIsTRICT oF COLUMBIA.—The bonded debt of the District of Columbia 
amounts to about $10,000,000. The District Government issued certificates of 
indebtedness, bearing interest, and known as street-assessment and sewer 
assessment certificates. These together amount to $4,140,000; they are fund- 
able under the act of Congress authorizing the new 3.65 bonds. There is a 
floating debt, also to be funded at the creditors’ option, amounting to about 
$ 7,500,000, including the sewer certificates. The total debt, therefore, is very 
large, but provision has now been made for all of it. 


PosTAGE STAMPS.—The number of ordinary postage stamps issued during 
the year ending June 30, was 632,733,420, valued at $23,827,000. In addi- 
tion, there were issued to the several Executive Departments of the Govern- 
ment more than 32,000,000 of official stamps, exclusive of postal cards and 
stamped envelopes. The total value of adhesive stamps issued during the year 
was more than $25,000,000, The total number of stamps issued for the year 
ending June 30, 1873, was 601,931,520. 
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LOST BANK NOTES: 


SHOULD THE BANKS HAVE THE BENEFIT OF THEM ? 


Experience demonstrates a curious uniformity controlling the 
small percentage of bank notes which may be expected to be lost 
or destroyed, by fire or by accident in the ordinary course of 
business. In the House of Representatives the question has been 
recently discussed, whether under the statutes of the United States 
the benefit of such lost notes belongs to the National banks which 
issue them. Mr. Orth in his speech on the subject answered in 
the affirmative; while Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, affirmed the 
contrary, and argued that the benefit belongs not to the banks but 
to the Government. The truth is that neither of these views is 
quite accurate. 


After the Chicago fire this point was thoroughly investigated 
in the Comptroller’s Bureau at Washington. No official report 
was published, but we are told the facts were these: Certain 
banks produced undoubted proof that specific amounts of notes of 
theirs had been destroyed in that disaster, and applied for new 
notes in place of those consumed. As no precedent could be 
found in its support, the application was refused on fhe ground of 
want of authority, and because the law did not give to the issu- 
ing banks the exclusive right to their lost notes. Some years 
prior to this decision a clique of lobbyists made a proposition to 
get Congress to pass a law giving to the banks the right in ques- 
tion, so far at least that in such a case as that arising out of the 
Chicago fire the bonds representing the consumed notes might be 
reclaimed by the issuing banks and taken out of the Treasury. 
This law was not brought forward for the sufficient reason, if we 
may believe the Washington reports of the day, that the National 
banks would not consent to raise the large sum which was claimed 
as “expenses” by the enterprising projectors of the scheme. ‘The 
questions we are discussing could not be raised in any other 
banking system than our own. The BANK oF FRANCE and the 
Bank OF BeELGiumM though government institutions are the un- 
doubted owners of all the benefit arising from their lost notes. 
The Bank oF HamBurG does not issue any circulation. The 
BaNK OF ENGLAND has always enjoyed the undisputed ownership 
of its lost notes. So have all the country banks which issue notes 
in Great Britain. Had the question arisen when our National 
currency act was framed, a provision would undoubtedly have 
been introduced into the act giving the ownership on certain 
conditions to the banks. Hereafter when the question is finally 
set at rest by legislation, Congress might undoubtedly be ex- 
pected to give the benefit to the banks but for two or three 
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objections. In the first place, the National bank notes are a 
qualified legal tender. They were made so by the 23d section of 
the currency act of 1864, which enacted as follows: 


SEc. 23. And be it further enacted, That after any such association shall 
have caused its promise to pay such notes on demand to be signed by the 
president or vice-president and cashier thereof, in such manner as to make 
them obligatory promissory notes, payable on demand, at its place of business, 
such association is hereby authorized to issue and circulate the same as 
money; and the same shall be received at par in all parts of the United 
States, in payment of taxes, excises, public lands, and all other dues to the 
United States, except for duties on imports; and also for all salaries and 
other debts and demands owing by the United States to individuals, corpora- 
tions, and associations within the United States, except interest on the public 
debt, and in redemption of the National currency. 


This provision was copied from the National banking law of 
1863, except the last clause, which we put in italics. The effect 
of this section is to make the bank note a legal tender in these 
respects. First, every National bank throughout the country is com- 
pelled to accept the notes of all other National banks in pay- 
ment of debts due to it by any bank or private citizen. Secondly, 
the Government has to accept bank notes in payment of any cur- 
rency debt to the Treasury. ‘Thirdly, every private citizen to 
whom the Government owes money is compelled to take bank 
notes in payment. No exception is made to these legal-tender 
privileges of the bank notes unless the debts in question are spe- 
cifically payable in coin by law. 


The law of 24 June, 1874, adds a further improvement in the 
status of National bank notes, inasmuch as the fourth section of that 
statute makess such notes redeemable on demand in greenbacks at 
the Treasury. Hence the banks have claimed that if they have the 
right to remit National bank notes to the Treasury for redemption, 
they can use these notes to make good their five per cent. re- 
serves. This claim has been accorded by Mr. Treasurer Spinner, 
so far at least that the banks must make their first deposits of re- 
serve in greenbacks. After their first payments have been made 
in greenbacks, subsequent deposits to keep good the reserve, are, 
for the present, permitted to be made in National bank notes. 


Such are the legal-tender functions of the bank notes as 
defined by the statutes of the United States. And it is easy to 
see that such notes differ in several important respects from the 
notes issued under the old State banking laws. The notes of that 
banking system were not legal tender, and undoubtedly belonged, 
if lost, to the bank which issued them. In consideration of the 
credit given to the National bank notes by the above enactment, 
it is argued that such notes have a forced circulation just as the 
greenbacks, and like them should belong, when lost, to the Gov- 
ernment. In these times there are a number of men both in and 
out of Congress who are very willing to make political capital by 
attacking and curtailing the privileges of “rich corporations,” 
as they affect to designate the National banks. 
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Secondly, the question assumes a tangible shape because of the 
arrangement that a National bank for every $90 circulation must 
deposit, as security, $100 in bonds. These bonds are held in 
trust by the United States Government, and there are but two 
ways by which they can at present be got out of the Treasury. 
The first is by returning the currency and reclaiming the bonds; the 
second way is by depositing greenbacks or bonds to the amount 
of the outstanding currency. The arrangements for this purpose 
are controlled by sections 22 and 42 of the bank law of 1864, 
which enacts that the Comptroller, upon the terms prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, may permit the return to be made 
of any of the bonds deposited with the Treasurer by any bank, in 
exchange for the other bonds authorized by the act, or for green- 
backs equal in value to the currency or for circulating notes to 
be inmediately cancelled and withdrawn. 


An esteemed correspondent sends us the subjoined article from 
the Chicago Jnfer-Ocean, which discusses, very intelligently, from 
the stand-point of the banks, this question of the ultimate owner- 
ship of lost bank notes. 


° 

Suppose a National bank has deposited as security for $90,000 in circula- 
ting notes $100,000 in bonds. It concludes to retire its notes, and does so 
to the extent of $85,000; the balance of $5,000 being lost or destroyed, or at 
least not presented for redemption, cannot be returned to the Treasury. But 
as the Treasury can only return to the bank bonds in proportion to the 
amount of notes surrendered, it must continue to hold an amount of bonds 
equal to the proportion $5,000 in notes bear to the whole amount of notes 
originally issued. Meantime the bank would continue to receive interest on 
the balance of its bonds still remaining in the custody of the Treasury. Sup- 
pose the bonds mature. They must be paid; but to whom? The bank can- 
not collect, because it has lost possession of them. They are pledged with 
the Treasury as security for circulating notes not yet presented for payment. 
The money must, therefore, take the place of the bonds as a redemption 
fund. It follows: 1. That the bank reaps a present benefit on account of its 
destroyed notes to the amount of the accruing interest on the bonds pledged 
for the redemption of notes, which, being lost, can never be presented for 
payment. 2. That the bank has a just claim upon the Government for the 
necessary legislation to enable the Treasury Department to call, by proper 
advertisement, for the presentation of all notes of the bank by a given time, 
after which the pledged bonds (or money, if they*shall have been paid) shail 
be surrendered to the bank. The bank is, doubtless, equitably entitled to 
whatever gain may accrue by reason of the loss or destruction of its notes; 
for they are its promises to pay, secured by its property—National bonds—for 
which it gave value. The Government has no title to the bonds or to the 
money, if they have been’ paid. It is a mere trustee for the holders of the 
notes, and when it becomes apparent, by lapse of time and by failure of rea- 
sonable efforts to find the holders, that there is no person to claim the bene- 
fits of the trust, the trust fund equitably reverts to the bank which created it. 
Under a similar state of facts the bank could ask, and would be entitled to 
receive from a court a return of the fund, and it has the same right to appeal 
to Congress for relief. 


That our contemporary is right in saying that the bank has a 
claim on the trust fund there is no doubt. But he overlooks 
certain other valid claims upon the same fund. If the issuing 
bank has parted with its notes for value, the holder of the notes 
is the true owner, and he has a valid claim on the trust fund. 
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His case has a close analogy to that of a depositor who cannot 
be found, but whose money is in the custody* of the Government, 
the credit of the State having also aided in attracting the deposit. 
When the ownership of lost notes comes up for legislation there 
will thus be two claims on the part of the Government set up 
antagonistic to the claim of the bank. First, the Government will 
claim to hold the whole fund in question as custodian in trust for 
an owner who cannot be found; and secondly, the Government 
will claim against the bank on the ground that the bank could 
only claim in equity a joint interest in the bonds with the lost 
owner of the notes. On a final accounting the settlement might 
be adjusted by requiring the banks to deposit greenbacks in the 
Treasury to the value of its outstanding lost circulation, and 
allowing it on this condition to withdraw its bonds. This arrange- 
ment would settle the difficulty under the 42d section of the law 
of 1864 without any new legislation whatever. Till some new 
‘ adjustment is made the banks will continue to draw interest on 
the bonds held in trust for their lost circulation; but they will 
not be able to withdraw the bonds from the Treasury without the 
deposit of greenbacks. 


Too ‘much stress has been laid on the statement that the Na- 
tional banks earn exorbitant profits, and can well afford to give 
up all claim to their lost notes. So far as this somewhat irrelevant 
argument may be allowed any force, it will certainly tell in favor 
of the banks. None of our readers who hold bank stock, or who 
have been accustomed to watch intelligently the working of our 
National banking system need to be told that capital invested in 
a National bank brings, on the average, a smaller return than if 
put into ordinary commercial enterprises. Last year, throughout 
the United States, the semi-annual dividends of the National banks 
were less than 514 per cent. on the par value of the bank shares. 
These dividends, if estimated on the capital and surplus, aver- 
aged no more than 4.15 per cent. Nor was last year exceptional. 
The records of previous years coincide almost exactly. It is true 
that these dividends do not represent all the realized profits, of 
which a part is, of course, added to the surplus every year. But 
if we take the whole of the earnings on capital and surplus we 
find their semi-annual ratio less than 5% per cent. for a series 
of years past. This fact we illustrate by the subjoined table: 


*In California this claim on the part of the State Treasury to become the custodian of de- 
posits in the circumstances referred to is provided for by an important amendment made by 
the last Legislature to section 437 of the Political Code. The object of it is to compel indivi- 
duals, banks and oth@ corporations holding money or other valuable securities belonging to 
persons who have died or left the State, to transfer the same into the State Treasury; or, in 
other words, to carry out the principle that property thus deposited finally goes into the 
custody of the State which holds the share of the property in trust and not to the custodian 
thereof. It has been stated that certain individuals and institutions hold considerable sums of 
money for which no application has been made for years. The San Francisco Bxdletin says, 
that in the accounts of a well-known bank in that city it was found that ten per cent. of the 
deposits were of this character, and it is supposed that a similar state of affairs exists in other 
cases. Our contemporary adds, that all supposed holders of escheated property are to be noti- 
fied to comply promptly with the provisions of the Constitution as now amended. 
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NET EARNINGS OF NATIONAL BANKS ON CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 1869-73. 
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THE RELATION OF BANKS TO SPECULATORS. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLeEs. 


Speculation in wealth is not the production of wealth. Because 
that which I have bought has risen in price since its purchase, it 
does not follow that the nation is any richer thereby. The prop- 
erty, be it shares of stock or bushels of wheat, existed in its pres- 
ent state before it was bought. I have produced nothing, nor 
have I done any labor to enhance its value. He who adds his 
labor to a value already existing’ is in so much a producer. But 
. the speculator adds nothing, save tricks and arts which are worse 
than valueless, being contrary to sound principles of political 
economy as well as of morality. Speculation is, therefore, to be 
condemned, because non-productive. 


Adding nothing to the wealth of society, the speculator is the 
foe both of the poor and of the rich. The capital of the world 
is limited, and its aggregate is needed for the transactions of com- 
merce, the promotion of manufactures, the development of agri- 
culture, and for the extension of the highways of transportation, 
and of the manifold facilities demanded by the progress of our 
day. Diverted from its legitimate use by the requirements of the 
speculator, the enhanced cost of capital arising from this demand 
must be added to the prices of all goods.and commodities, and 
this cost falls upon the rich and the poor alike. 


But the loss thus inflicted forms only a small part of the evil 
effects of speculation. The disturbance of values is another and 
a heavy one. Fluctuation and uncertainty increase the risks of 
the merchant, and these also must be provided for by a larger 
margin of profits. Furthermore, the uncertainties of business add 
to its labors and cares that vexation of spirit which is the most 
harassing of them all. The speculator, instead of being a honey- 
producing bee, is but an idle drone or a stinging wasp. 


Yet still deeper goes the evil of speculation in its cankerous 
effect upon the moral health of a people. The spirit of gambling 
and the haste to be rich, spreading as a contagion, are fatal to 
those habits of honesty, diligence and economy, which form the 
basis of all trué prosperity. The feverish unrest, the extravagance 
of living and the emulation of display prevalent in our day, show 
their natural results in defalcations, suicides and wretchedness, and 
= ill indeed for the future of the nation when they are so 
rife. 

We believe the rule of pure morality requires that only a rea- 
sonable profit be sought upon any kind of product. What such 
a profit is depends upon circumstances. If a business involves a 


9 
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tremendous risk, a reasonable charge is greater than in a business 
unaccompanied with risk. Thus the fruit-dealer .is justified in 
charging more for his fruit which is perishable, than a wheat- 
dealer for wheat which will keep. When the Atlantic cable was 
laid and put in successful working,-the company was justified in 
charging more on account of the greater risk, and to get back 
the money sunk in previous unsuccessful attempts. But advant- 
ages are not to be taken of the scarcity of the market to force 
up prices, much less to make the market scarce by buying all the 
goods of a particular kind that are likely to be in demand. 
When prices are sought to be influenced by any unfair means, 
there is no excuse for loaning money to help on the movement. 
Every one knows that railroad stocks are worth, generally speak- 
ing, quite as much one day as another; yet their prices are 
always fluctuating, and a great many buy, hoping to gain by 
these changes. They are caused, generally, by unfair means, by 
the meanest stories and canards. It is an immoral business to 
purchase stocks for speculative purposes, or to loan money to 
those who wish to do so. Banks have no right to help specu- 
lators of any kind. 


It may be asked, what business has a bank to inquire of its 
customer what he proposes to do with his loan? It is sometimes 
the duty of a bank to make such inquiry. Should a banker sus- 
pect that an applicant wanted a loan of a thousand dollars in ten 
one-hundred-dollar bills for the purpose of counterfeiting them, he 
would not have the right to make, nor would he make such a 
loan. Neither is it right for a bank to make a loan which is to 
be used in payment for real estate. 


Formerly, it was the custom of banks to assist only those who 
were engaged in productive occupations—merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and the like. We admit this custom has been thrown away 
and another adopted, namely, that he who pays best shall be 
first accommodated, without considering or caring to what use the 
money shall be applied. Instead of telling the borrower that he 
must engage in some productive business if he wishes to have 
assistance from the bank, the only thing apparently thought of is 
the rate of interest and the security. If the most unprincipled 
spéculator in Wall Street pays a good rate of interest, and fur- 
nishes good security, the bank makes no further inquiry. 


Banking capital is designed to aid men in business, to facilitate 
exchanges, in paying for labor, goods, and the like, and not in 
erecting buildings, paying for real estate, or helping speculators. 
Fixed capital should come from individuals and savings institu- 
tions, not from banks of discount; hence, every application to a 
bank of discount for a loan for either of these latter purposes 
should be at once declined. 

Besides, a National bank has no right, according to law, to do 
this. It is wrong not only in an economic and moral point of 
view, but it is contrary to the spirit and intent of the National 
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bank act, under which most of our banks live and do business. 
A government official* has rightly said that “a charter to carry 
on the business of banking does not give power to buy or sell 
real estate, to ship goods to a foreign port, or fo engage in or pro- 
mote any speculative operation.” 

It cannot be denied that our banks, especially in the larger 
cities, assist speculators to an enormous extent.t Thus we find in 
the United States Comptroller’s report for 1868, that “the bank 
statements of New York, taken separately,” show the loans of 
the banks in that State to have been substantially as follows: 


Commercial or business paper $90,000,000 
Demand loans 68,500,000 
Accommodation loans.......-.--.---- 3,500,000 
Suspended loans 1,500,000 


Total $ 163,500,000 


Nine-sixteenths of these loans are legitimate business paper; 
“the amount loaned on call for commercial purposes is not 
stated, but reliable information leads to the belief that it is very 
small.” Merchants cannot use to advantage money payable on 
call, as the goods which they buy with it cannot be instantly 
converted into cash. But stock and gold speculators can almost 
always realize on these forms of property very quickly, so that 
they are able to use money payable on call with profit. Hence 
the United States Comptroller has drawn the inference, “that 
nearly one-half of the available resources of the National banks in 
the City of New York are used in the operations of the stock 
and gold exchange.” 


“In addition to this direct loan of $70,000,000, they furnish 
facilities by means of certified checks to the same class of opera- 
tors, ranging from $110,000,000 to $120,000,000 daily (on the 
5th of October the amount was $112,800,000). ‘Taking the call 
loans and the certified checks together, the somewhat startling 
fact is developed, that the New York National banks furnish 
$70,000,000 of capital and $112,000,000 of credit for speculation, 
or one hundred and eighty-two million of dollars.” We have no 
later returns from which we can correctly ascertain the amount 
loaned by the banks to the speculators, so we must content our- 
selves with these. But we have no reason to suppose that the 
banks have been less indulgent to the speculators since this report 
was made. 


The loaning of bank funds to speculators is not an evil of re- 
cent date. 

Perhaps the most noted example of reckless loaning in this 
country was by the SeconpD UNITED SraTes BANK chartered by 


* United States Comptroller of the Currency, report of 1869. 


+ he only notable refusal of banks to loan speculators is that of the Western banks to the 
grain speculators in the summer of 1870.—7he Nation, vol. 10, p. 416. 
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Congress in 1816. Its capital was $35,000,000. The operations 
of the bank having become very corrupt, in 1841 a committee 
was appointed by Congress to examine into its affairs. And what 
did they find? On the 21st of December, 1840, loans were 
made to several incorporated companies amounting to § 1,211,163, 
including one of $502,222 to the Wilmington Railroad. Dis- 
counts to the amount of $740,056 had been made with at least 
six months to run; and the balance was loaned payable in one 
year. Nine companies had discounts of over $100,000 each. A 
great deal of suspended indebtedness was discovered. Fifty-two 
individual firms and companies were severally charged with more 
than $ 20,000; twenty-nine had debts exceeding $50,000 each, 
and nine having each a debt of $100,000. Six concerns were 
charged with $2,314,000. One firm in Philadelphia, between 
August, 1835, and November, 1837, received accommodation to 
the extent of $ 4,213,878, more than half of which was obtained 
in the year 1837. Mr. SamuEL JAaupDON, when he resigned as 
cashier of the bank, upon being appointed as its foreign agent, 
was a debtor to the extent of $ 408,389, and the ingenious reason 
given by the directors for giving him an enormous salary as 
cashier, was on account of his heavy indebtedness to the bank. 
A former cashier was charged with $104,000. At the same 
time, the first assistant cashier was indebted to the bank in the 
sum of $115,000, which was finally increased to $ 326,382. He 
then graduated as assistant and was made cashier of the institu- 
tion. If any one would like to know what the two last-named 
officers did with their funds, it may be answered that they in- 
vested them in the Camden and Woodbury, Wilmington, and 
Grand Gulf Railroads, and in the Dauphin and Lycoming coal 
lands. When the stocks of these various companies were given 
up as worthless, they were transferred to the bank in satisfaction 
of the. indebtedness of their holders. In 1836 the amount loaned 
upon the pledge of “fancy stocks” was nearly $ 20,400,000. The 
same year an advance was made to A. G. JAuDON to enable him 
to purchase cotton which was remitted to BarING, BROTHERS & 
Co., of Liverpool. “The derangement of the currency,” said Mr. 
BippLE, when explaining the effect of this purchase to Mr. 
Apams, “placed the staples of the South entirely at the mercy of 
the foreign purchaser, who could have dictated the terms of sale 
to the prostrated planter. It-was thought proper to avert the evil 
by employing a large portion of the capital of the bank in mak- 
ing advances on southern produce.” 


Why have banks assisted speculators so much?  First.—As 
deposits are generally made payable on call, banks have believed 
it to be a wise policy to loan large portions in this manner; 
for, if they are asked to pay heavy sums, they can easily be ob- 
tained. If loans were made to brokers with stocks and gold as 
collateral, the loans were safe, and they could be repaid at a 
moment’s notice. The banks never dreamed that if a great many 
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wanted to realize quickly, no one could; and, consequently, that 
such loans were not more likely to be paid than others. 

Secondly.—By making call loans, a greater portion of deposits 
can be loaned. The banks do not dare to loan all their funds 
upon time, because these institutions are liable to heavy demands 
at any moment. In making call loans, however, they can dis- 
count more heavily as they can call in such loans whenever they 
desire. By this policy dividends are increased. 


Thirdly —Speculators have offered higher rates for money. -It 
is humiliating to us as a nation, that speculators have for years 
been able to outbid legitimate and healthy business for money. 
Yet, having offered rates of interest which merchants could not 
afford to pay, speculators have been accommodated and mer- 
chants left without help. 


Fourthly.—Another reason impelling banks to make call loans 
was that, as they had encouraged deposits by offering interest at 
three to five per cent. on them, it became necessary to loan these 
deposits to avoid loss. The only chance to make anything was 
to loan immediately and at higher rates than those paid to 
depositors. They had, it is true, the precedent of banks abroad 
for offering interest on deposits, though few of them offer so much 
as do our own. The banks have thus diverted a large portion of 
their resources to speculative purposes.* Not all the banks have 
been guilty of this. The offenders are principally in New York 
City, and even there many honorable exceptions may be found. 


We have given some of the reasons for condemning speculation. 
We have seen that banks greatly assist speculators by loaning them 
funds to carry on their operations. The question arises, how can 
banks be prevented from rendering this assistance ? 


Prohibit, by law, the payment of interest on deposits. The 
custom of paying interest on deposits has found many defenders 
and opponents. It unquestionably tends to increase deposits, but 
the evils arising from the improper use of them, if interest be 
paid, far outweighs the benefits of resorting to this method of 
encouraging an increase. This remark has no application to the 
payment of interest upon special deposits—that is, those made 
for a specified time, but only to those made daily and in the 
usual course of business. To pay interest on these—especially 
to pay high rates—we believe to be contrary to sound banking. 
After the terrible crisis of 1857, the Clearing-House Association of 
the New York City banks appointed a committee to investigate 
ito this subject. At that time all except six out of forty-six 
banks composing the association united in an agreement not to 
pay interest on deposits. This fact was stated by the committee 
in their report. The subject was considered by them with marked 
ability, and the conclusions at which they arrived were summed 


*It is a thing of common occurrence for merchants, manufacturers, and others who 
denounce the action of banks in loaning to speculators, to loan their own deposits to such 
banks, in order to get interest upon them. Thus their greed for gain leads men to feed the 
speculators whom they denounce. 
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up near the close of their report. The practice of paying inter- 
est upon deposits they declared was 


1. Inherently unsound. . 

2. That it tends to weaken the legitimate commerce of the 
country, and to disturb the regularity of the business of the city. 

3. That no bank can safely and profitably practice it. 

4. That it tends to interfere with the efficiency and stability of 
= banks, and with the harmony of their intercourse with each 
other. 

5. That its discontinuance will not divert any substantial depos- 
its from this city. 

6. That the reasons for its discontinuance are daily increasing. 

7. That it has, under like conditions, no fair precedent in older 
countries. 

8. That, as it exists here, it has been unjustly applied. 


After sixteen years more of experience in banking, the same 
Clearing-House Association appointed another committee to con- 
sider “ What reforms are required in the operations of banks with 
each other and the public to increase the security of their busi- 
ness; and, first and most prominent, they recommend that the 
banks entirely discontinue the payment of interest upon deposits, 
whether directly or indirectly.” 


With this accumulated experience before us, the National Gov- 
ernment ought not to hesitate in enacting a law forbidding the 


payment of interest upon deposits. The fact that a different cus- 
tom prevails abroad is of no force here, because our monetary 
system is so unlike any other. Besides, the BANK oF ENGLAND, the 
largest in the world, has never paid interest on deposits. Let 
such a law be passed and banking will become a sounder busi- 
ness, while the country at large will be greatly benefited by the 
severe checks which speculation must receive. 


FRAUDULENT NATIONAL BANK NotTes.—A number of altered, stolen and 
clipped notes have already been found among those sent for redemption to 
the Treasury Department under the new law. Among them were some of 
those stolen three years since from the Osage National Bank, at Osage, Iowa, 
which was entered and its vaults robbed of two hundred and fifty sheets of 
unsigned five-dollar notes of that bank, representing five thousand dollars. To 
those received, the signature of the President and Cashier of the bank had 
been forged. The Government is not responsible for these notes, and they 
were rejected. Large numbers of notes have also been received which had 
been “striped,’’ by cutting five notes in different gers and pasting the 
pieces together so that six notes were produced, each being snaller than the 
genuine. 
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SOME MINOR QUESTIONS. 
By EuGENE R. LELAND. 


In the absence of fuller means of information men are judged 
by unconsidered trifles. Trifles to which they perhaps have never 
given a thought, but upon which, when betraying ignorance or 
carelessness, unfavorable prejudices are often grounded. For this 
reason, if for no other, correct habits cannot be too carefully cul- 
tivated, even in the minor details of business. Particularly is this 
the case in banking, which is so largely a business of detail, and 
in which exact methods are of much importance. 

To a large part of the readers of this Magazine the remarks 
which follow would, if addressed to them, be superfluous if not im- 
pertinent, and such may think that encroachment is made upon 
ground which properly belongs to common-place books on Man- 
ners or Complete Letter Writers; but no violation of good taste 
nor any continuance in faulty practices is too insignificant to be 
noticed, and when noticed to be avoided. Of some of these it is 


here purposed to speak for the benefit of those—and they are 
considerable in number—whose attention may, with profit, be thus 
directed. 


First, as to 
BANK CORRESPONDENCE. 


Promptness ‘and precision cannot be too strongly insisted upon, 
but these, although not always practised, are of such acknowl- 
edged importance that it is not worth while to dwell upon them. 
But there are many instances of what may not improperly be 
called a lack of common politeness. Brevity is a good thing of 
itself and the necessity for it is often imperative as saving the 
time of both writer and reader; yet it may be carried too far. 

For example, to return a writer’s letter with a scrawl at the bot- 
tom, as a reply, is not courteous. When, as is often the case, the 
letter covered a collection with a request for transmission of pro- 
ceeds to a third party (which letter should have been filed), and 
the scrawl is an advice that this has been done (of which a copy 
should have been retained), it is an evidence not of bad manners 
alone, but of careless and slovenly business habits that will not 
be without its influence upon the opinion of those who are them- 
selves more careful. Of the same nature are certain abbreviations. 
Abbreviation is well enough, when discreetly used, but to write 
“Gents” for “Gentlemen” is a piece of vulgar cockneyism that 
no press of business, no desire for economy of time or of ink, 
will excuse. 
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As an error of similar nature, though in the opposite extreme, 
may be mentioned the indiscriminate use of the word “favor” in 
acknowledging the letters of correspondents. It is a use of the word 
which probably had its rise among European bankers and mer- 
chants, at a time when their patrons generally occupied a rank and 
position so far above them as to warrant any degree of obsequious- 
ness that they were inclined to practice, but which hardly finds 
proper place in the present relations of equality which exist between 
the banker and his dealers and correspondents. It is entirely proper, 
nor should it be deemed discourteous, to call a letter a letter. There 
is, of course, a class of epistles that may rightly enough be acknowl- 
edged as favors, and it is not to such cases that objection is made. 
But when this indiscriminate use is sometimes carried so far as for 
a writer to speak of one of his own former letters as “my favor of 
the — inst.,” it would seem to be not entirely superfluous to call 
attention to the fact that “favor” is wef a synonym for “letter.” 


It is probably useless to say a word against the practice of 
tacking the title, “ Esquire,” to every man’s name. It is a custom 
which has become so universal that any objection made to it would 
probably be regarded as the finical nicety of a purist; still it is 
refreshing to meet with a letter-writer, who is content to address a 
gentleman as plain “ Mr.” when he is such, or to simply use an 
official title when there is one. So, too, of the almost invariable 
“Dear Sir:” which smacks rather of familiarity than of respect. 


A few words concerning 


Bank DrartTs. 


‘There are few bank clerks who would not resent an intimation 
that they were ignorant as to the correct use of capitals, and who 
would not smile at a writer who should use them for his adjec- 
tives and substantives in the middle of a sentence; yet precisely 
this blunder is made by many of them. It has become an usage, 
for which it would be difficult to give any good reason, to employ 
a capital letter in writing the first numeral adjective of a sum of 
money, but this is the limit. To fill up a draft: “ Pay to the Order 
of JoHN Jones Five Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars,” is to 
make a not uncommon mistake, to which it should only be nec- 
essary to call attention to have its repetition avoided. 


Involving something worse than false orthography is the prac- 
tice of drawing drafts payable “one day after date without grace,” 
which seems to be gaining ground somewhat. If there be men— 
and it seems there are—who are ready thus to advertise their 
willingness to evade laws by resorting to such shabby devices for 
the sake of paltry savings, there is no way to prevent them from 
doing so, but, as has already been said: in these pages, “no 
respectable banker should stoop to so pitiful an evasion, and he 
should decline to receive such drafts unless on the special guar- 
anty of a responsible customer. They are not safe otherwise.” 
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Deserving of equal condemnation is the practice on the part of 
some Western and Southern merchants, who make their paper pay- 
able “in exchange on New York.” The object sought is, of 
course, to deprive the collecting bank of the small compensation 
which the premium on the exchange affords for the trouble of 
collecting and remitting. It not only accomplishes this, but often 
subjects the bank to the unpleasant alternative of declining the 
proffered drafts of a neighbor or accepting them with a sense of 
insecurity in so doing. It is true that partly to avoid these ob- 
jections the paper may be sent directly to the bank where it is 
made payable, and this is often done. It amounts to the maker of 
the paper seeking to direct where it shall be sent for collection, 
a sort of dictation that should not be submitted to. It is, 
moreover, unsafe paper, and should invariably be declined when 
offered for discount. Exchange is a commodity, and as the note 
or draft which is made payable therein is not negotiable, its re- 
ceipt is attended with all the risks that pertain to non-negotiable 
paper. 

It is probable that this reprehensible practice is sometimes 
countenanced, perhaps suggested, by bankers themselves, when they 
expect to be the party benefited thereby; but it is a sort of 
boomerang that will often miss the mark and come home with 
force enough to’ do mischief. Bankers, more than all others, are 
interested in the establishment of correct business ideas and 


methods, and he will best serve his own interests who does all in 
his power to foster them and to maintain high standards of com- 
mercial courtesy and integrity—who will take for his own the 
motto of Lord Bacon: “I hold every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession, from the which as men of course do seek to receive 
countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor them- 
selves by way of amends to be a help and ornament thereunto.” 


Pittsburgh.—The working of the new Currency law, in its results as to the 
National banks of that city, is thus figured out by the Pittsburgh Commercial 
in analyzing their statements of June 26th: 


There is now held in the hands of redemption agents as reserve $ 2,368,971; 
the new law requires but $1,533,863, which, with the five per cent. in hands 
of the Department—$ 328,618—gives $1,862,481. Deducting this from the 
amount now held by the agents of the banks we have $506,490 released from 
enforced idleness and put into active circulation. The two sums thus released 
give a total of $2,243,260 of legal tenders added to the available assets of the 
banks, and -form a basis for loans of four times that amount, or $8,973,040. 
It will thus be seen that the National banks of Pittsburgh alone can increase 
~~ loans from sixteen millions to twenty-five millions of dollars if they see 

t to do so. 
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LIENS UPON NATIONAL BANK SHARES. 


A NATIONAL BANK CANNOT ACQUIRE A LIEN UPON THE SHARES 
OF ITS STOCKHOLDERS. 


I— Fohn R. Bullard, Trustee, Plaintiff in Error, v. 
The National Eagle Bank. 


SUPREME CourT OF THE UNITED STaTEs, OcTOBER TERM, 1873. 


Justice Strong delivered the opinion of the court. 


The first question upon which the judges of the Circuit Court 
divided in opinion is, “whether a National bank organized under 
and controlled by the act of 1864 can acquire a valid lien upon 
the shares of its stockholders by the articles of association, or 
by-laws proved in the case?” Those articles were formed on 
the 29th day of March, 1865, and they contain the provision 
that the directors of the association shall “have the power to 
make all by-laws that it may be proper and convenient for them 
to make under said act, for the general regulation of the business 
of the association, and the entire management and administration 
of its affairs; which by-laws may prohibit, if the directors so 
determine, the transfer of stock owned by any stockholder who 
may be liable to the association, either as principal debtor or 
otherwise, without the consent of the board.” Subsequently, on 
the 22d of November, 1871, at a meeting of the directors, the 
following by-law was adopted: “In pursuance of one of the arti- 
cles of association, and to carry the same into effect, and in 
the exercise of an authority conferred by an act, under which the 
bank was organized, to define and regulate the manner in which 
its stock may be transferred, it is hereby declared: All debts- 
actually due and payable to the bank (days of grace for pay- 
ment being passed) by a stockholder, as principal debtor or 
otherwise, requesting a transfer, must be satisfied before such 
transfer shall be made, unless the board of directors shall direct 
, to the contrary.” And on the 7th of December, 1871, this by- 
law was amended by adding the words, “and no person indebted 
to the bank shall be allowed to sell or transfer his or her stock 
without the consent of a majority of the directors, and _ this 
whether liable as principal or surety, and whether the debt or 
liability be due or not.” 


The extent of the powers of National banking associations is to 
be measured by the act of Congress under which such associa- 
tions are organized. The fifth section of that act (13 Stat., 100,) 
enacts that the articles of association “shall specify in general 
terms the object for which the association is formed, and may 
contain any other provisions not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, which the association may see fit to adopt for the 
regulation of the business of the association and the conduct of 
its affairs.” And the 8th section of the same act empowers the 
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board of directors “to define and regulate by by-laws, not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, the manner in which its 
stock shall be transferred.” There are other powers conferred by 
the act, but unless these confer authority to make and enforce 
a by-law giving a lien on the stock of debtors to a banking asso- 
ciation, very plainly it has not been given. 


What, then, were the intentions of Congress respecting the 
powers and rights of banking associations? The act of 1864 was 
enacted as a substitute for a prior act enacted February 25, 1863 
(12 Stat., 665), and in many particulars the provisions of the two 
acts are the same. But the earlier statute, in its 36th section, 
declared that no shareholder in any association under the act 
should have power to transfer or sell any share held in his own 
right so long as he should be liable, either as principal debtor, 
surety, or otherwise, to the association for any debt which had 
become due and remained unpaid. 


This section was left out. of the substituted act of 1864, and it 
was expressly repealed. Its repeal was a manifestation of a pur- 
pose to withhold from banking associations a lien upon the stock 
of their debtors. Such was the opinion of this court in Bank v. 
Lanier, 11 Wallace, 369. In that case it appeared that a bank 
had been organized under the act of 1863, and that it had 
adopted a by-law, which had not been repealed, that the stock of 
the bank should be assignable only on its books, subject to the 
provisions and restrictions of the act of Congress, among which 
provisions and restrictions was the one contained in the 36th sec- 
tion, that no shareholder should have power to sell or transfer any 
share so long-as he should be liable to the bank for any debt 
due and unpaid. And when the bank was sued for refusing to 
permit a transfer of stock, it set up, in defense; that the stock- 
holder was indebted to it, and that under the by-law he had no 
right to make -the transfer. But this court said “Congress evi- 
dently intended, by leaving out of the act of 1864 the 36th sec- 
tion of the act of 1863, to relieve the holders of bank shares from 
the restrictions imposed by that section. The policy on the sub- 
ject was changed, and the directors of banking associations were, 
in effect, notified that thereafter they must deal with their share- 
holders as they dealt with other people. As the restrictions fell 
so did that part of the by-law relating to the subject fall with 
them.” But this could have been only because the restriction 
was regarded as inconsistent with the policy and spirit of the act 
of 1864. It cannot truly be said that the by-law was founded 
upon the 36th section, though it doubtless referred to that section. 
It was not in that the power to make by-laws was given. The 
11th section was the one which authorized associations to make 
by-laws, not inconsistent with the provisions of the act, for the 
management of their property, the regulation of their affairs, and 
for the transfer of their stock; and that was substantially re- 
enacted in the act of 1864. Moreover, the 62d section of the 
latter act, while repealing the act of 1863, enacted that the repeal 
should not affect any appointments made, acts done, or proceed- 
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ings had, or the organization, acts or proceedings of any associa- 
tion organized, or in the process of organization under the act 
aforesaid,” and gave to such associations all the rights and_privi- 
leges granted by the act, and subjected them. to all the duties, 
liabilities and restrictions imposed by it. It is, therefore, manifest 
that it_was not the repeal of the 36th section which caused the 
by-law to fall. It fell because it was considered a regulation in- 
consistent with the new currency act, the policy of which was to 
permit no liens in favor of a bank upon the stock of its debtors. 
It is impossible, therefore, to see why the decision in the case of 
The Bank v. Lanier does not require that the certified question 
should be answered in the negative. 


An attempt was made in the argument to distinguish that case 
from the present by the fact that the articles of association of the 
EacLe Bank contain the provision to which we have referred, 
namely, that the directors should’ have the power to make by-laws 
which may prohibit the transfer of stock owned by any stock- 
holder who may be a debtor to the association, without the con- 
sent of the board, a provision which, it is said, the associates were 
justified in making by the sth section of the act of 1864. The argu- 
ment is that, though the act of Congress does not itself create a 
lien on a debtor’s stock (as did the act of 1863), it does by the 
words of its 5th section authorize the creation of such a lien by 
the articles of association and by by-laws made under ‘them. 
This leads to the inquiry whether the sth section does authorize 
any provision in the articles of association that by-laws may be 
made prohibiting the transfer of stock of debtors to a bank, for if 
it does not the foundation of the argument is gone. Certainly 
there is no express grant of authority to make such a prohibition 
contained in that section. There is no specification of such a 
power. And if*such a grant could be implied from the words 
used by Congress, the implication would be in direct opposition 
to the policy indicated by the repeal of the 36th section of the 
act of 1863, and the failure to re-enact it, as well as by the pro- 
visions of the 35th section, which prohibit loans and discounts by 
any bank on the security of the shares of its own capital stock, 
and prohibit also every bank from purchasing or holding any such 
shares, unless such security or purchase shall be necessary to pre- 
yent loss upon a debt previously contracted in good faith. Surely 
an implication is inadmissible which contradicts either the letter or 
spirit of the act. Surely when the statute has prohibited all 
express agreements for a lien in favor of a bank upon the stock 
of its debtors, there can be no. implication of a right to create 
such a lien from anything contained in the sth section. But were 
there no such policy manifest in the act, the words of the sth 
section would bear the meaning attributed to them. The articles 
of association required by that section to be entered into must 
specify in general terms the object for which the association is 
formed, and may contain any other provisions, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the act, which the association may see fit 
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to adopt for the regulation of its business and the conduct of its 
affairs. To us it seems that a by-law giving to the bank a lien 
upon its stock, as against indebted stockholders, ought not to be 
considered as a regulation of the business of the bank or a regu- 
lation for the conduct of its affairs. That Congress did not 
understand the section as extending to the subject of stock trans- 
fers, is very evident in view of the fact that in another part of the 
statute express provision was made for such transfers. The 8th 
section empowers the board of directors of every banking associa- 
tion to define and regulate by by-laws, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of the act, the manner in which its stock shall be 
transferred. This would be superfluous if the power had been 
previously given in the 5th section. That Congress considered it 
necessary to make such an enactment is convincing evidence that 
they thought it had not elsewhere been made. Whatever power, 
therefore, the directors of a bank, possess to regulate transfers of 
its stock, they derive, not from the 5th section of the act, and 
not from the articles of association, but from the 8th and 12th 
sections by express and direct grant. It cannot, therefore, be 
maintained that the present case is not governed by the decision 
made in Bank v. Lanier, because the articles of association for 
the EacLe Bank authorized the directors to make a by-law 
restricting the transfer of stock. In that case there was a by-law 
prohibiting the transfer as in this. Independent of the 36th sec- 
tion of the act of 1863, there was as much authority to make and 
enforce such a by-law as is given by the act of 1864. The 11th 
and 12th sections of the act of 1863, enacted that associations 
formed under it might make by-laws, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States or the provisions of the act, for the 
transfer of their stock, and that the stock should be transferable 
on the books of the association “in such manner as might be 
prescribed in the by-laws or articles of association.” These powers, 
given to the associates under that act, are quite as large as those 
given by the act of 1864. Yet this court held that after the pass- 
age of the latter act, a by-law giving a lien upon a debtor’s 
stock, was inconsistent with its provisions and invalid. Of course 
if the act destroyed an existing by-law, it must prevent the adop- 
tion of a new one to the same effect. 

We hold, therefore, on the authority of Bank v. Lanier, that 
the first question certified must be answered in the negative, and 
consequently the same answer must be given to the other two 
questions. 


Justice Clifford dissenting. 

I dissent from the judgment and opinion of the court in this 
case for the reasons assigned in the opinion delivered by me in 
the case of Knight ef a/. v. Bank, decided in the Circuit Court, 
R. I. District, June Term, 1871, which I still believe to be cor- 
rect, and consequently refer to that case as a full expression of 
the reasons of my dissent in the present case. 
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LIENS UPON NATIONAL BANK SHARES. 


LT.—Louisville Insurance and Banking Co.,* Appellees, v. 
The National Bank of Lebanon, Appellant. 


KENTUCKY CouRT OF APPEALS. 


On the 30th of March, 1870, CHARLES W. MITCHELL, then 
Cashier of THE NATIONAL BANK oF LEBANON, Ky., negotiated 
with the LouisviLLE INSURANCE AND BANKING Co. his note of 
that date for $2,500, pledging as security therefor a certificate 
for 25 shares of a roo each of the capital stock of the bank. 
And on April 3oth, 1870, Mitchell also obtained from same com- 
pany another discount of like amount, giving his note, with 25 
shares additional of the stock of the National Bank of Lebanon 
for security as before. In each of the notes authority was given 
by Mitchell to sell the stock if the notes were unpaid at ma- 
turity. 

In June, 1870, the bank discharged Mitchell as cashier for 
alleged defalcations and frauds in office. 

The notes not having been paid when due, suit was brought 
by the Louisville Banking Co. to have the stock sold and its 
proceeds duly applied to payment of the notes, and for a transfer 
of the stock on the books of the bank to the purchaser. 


In answer, the National Bank of Lebanon said that the stock 
had never been paid for by Mitchell; that he had no authority 
to issue it or transfer the same; that the bank had a lien on it 
for Mitchell’s indebtedness to them, prior and superior to any 
interest in or claim to the stock which plaintiffs might have; and 
prayed that the certificates be delivered up to the bank. 

On hearing of the case the court below adjudged and decreed 
the plaintiffs entitled to the relief sought; and under this decree 
the stock was sold and the proceeds applied accordingly. 

The National Bank of Lebanon appealed from this decree and 
brought the case to the Court of Appeals. 

The Louisville Banking Co., affellees, claimed, in point of fact, 
first: That Mitchell did own the stock; and second: that he 
pledged it to them to secure a dona fide debt. And in point of 
law: If he did own said stock and did thus pledge it to them, 
the National Bank of Lebanon had, on account of Mitchell’s 
indebtedness to it, no lien on the stock which would rightfully 
cause a reversal of the judgment of the court below. 


The judgment of the lower court was affirmed. 


* The corporate name of this institution has since been changed to “ THe LovisviLLe 
BANKING Company.” 





THE NEW BANKRUPT LAW. 


THE NEW BANKRUPT LAW. 


The most important provisions of the new Bankrupt act, ap- 
proved by the President June 22d, are as follows: 


No proceedings can be taken in involuntary or compulsory bank- 
ruptcy excepting by the action of at least one-fourth in number of 
creditors and one-third in value of claims against the debtor. 


The provision of the present law is repealed, which requires that 
the assets of an involuntary bankrupt shall be equal to fifty per 
cent. of his indebtedness; the new law enacting that the pay- 
ment of no proportion of the bankrupt’s debts, nor the assent of 
any of his creditors shall be necessary to his discharge. 


In voluntary bankruptcy the bankrupt may be discharged on 
the payment of thirty per cent. upon his liability, provided that 
one-fourth of his creditors in number, and they representing one- 
third of the amount of provable indebtedness, agree thereto. 


The periods during which transactions intended to give preference 
are made inoperative, are changed, from four and six months under 
the old law, to two and three by the new. Hypothecated pledges 
or liens on the bankrupt’s estate can only be set aside when it is 
shown that the party dealing with the bankrupt knew he intended 
to commit a fraud upon the Bankrupt law, and to go into bank- 
ruptcy. When a loan is made to a bankrupt in good faith and 
security taken, for the purpose of saving him from failure, the 
security shall not be invalidated by proceedings in bankruptcy. 


The specification defining acts of bankruptcy is materially 
amended in regard to suspension of payments, a fraudulent sus- 
pension for any length of time, and actual suspension without 
resumption within forty days, being considered such. All cases of 
involuntary bankruptcy begun since December, 1, 1873, on the 
petition of creditors less than one-fourth in number and one-third 
in value, may, on the petition of the debtor, be dismissed. In 
computing the number of creditors who shall join in the petition, 
those whose respective debts do not exceed $250 shall not be 
reckoned. Proceedings may be discontinued whenever the debtor 
pays those secured debts which were the ground of throwing him 
into bankruptcy, or whenever, with the consent of the court, he 
and a majority of the creditors shall ask for a discontinuance. 


A majority in number and three-fourths in value of the creditors, 
in cases now pending or adjudicated, as well as those hereafter 
begun, may, at a meeting called by the court, agree to accept a 
composition offered by the debtor, and thus agreed upon, it shall 
be binding upon all creditors brought in according to the pro- 
visions of the act. The court, however, may refuse to confirm 
such composition, for good cause. 

The important reduction is made of one-half in all existing fees, 
commissions, charges and allowances, except necessary disburse- 
ments, until the Supreme Court shall arrange a new tariff of charges. 
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1874. ] USURY LAWS—RECENT DECISIONS. 


THE USURY LAWS OF THE STATES AND 
TERRITORIES, 
WITH RECENT DECISIONS UNDER THEM. 
Continued from page 61. 


XVIII. Louisiana. 


Five per cent. is the rate when there is no agreement. Con- 
ventional interest, not exceeding eight per cent. per annum, may 
be contracted for, and a higher rate may be collected upon a 
promissory note, bond, or written obligation, provided such note, 
&c., shall not bear more than eight per cent. interest per annum 
after maturity till paid. 


A contract to pay a higher rate of interest than eight per cent. 
per annum is usurious, unless the interest agreed upon be included 
in a written obligation, and form a part of the amount for which 
the written obligation is given, and the penalty for a usurious 
contract is the forfeiture of the entire interest so contracted. He 
who pays such usurious interest can recover the amount so paid 
by him, if he sue for it within twelve months from the time of 
payment.—Walker v. Villavaso, 18 Za. Amn., 712. 


The owner of any promissory note, bond, or written obligation 
for payment of money to order, or bearer, or transferable by 
assignment, shall have the right to collect the whole amount of 
such promissory note, bond, or written obligation, notwithstanding 
such note, bond, or written obligation may include a greater rate 
of interest or discount than eight per cent. per annum, provided 
such obligations shall not bear more than eight per cent. interest 
per annum after their maturity—Weaver v. Kearny & Blois, 17 
La. Ann., 326. 

The agreement to pay a greater interest than that allowed by 
law to be contracted for, makes that part of the contract null and 
void, and produces no legal effect between the parties contracting, 
and is the same as if no agreement had been entered into rela- 
tive to interest—Tarver v. Winn, 18 Za. Ann., 557. 

Money paid for usurious interest cannot be recovered in a 
court of justice.—Spurlin v. Milliken, 16 Za. Ann., 217. 

Where a certain per cent. is charged for money advanced, and 
conventional interest is also stipulated, the contract is tainted with 
usurious interest, and the principal only can be recovered.—Payne 
& Harrison v. Waterson, 16 Za. Ann., 239. 

The holder of a note for the payment of money, according to 
the act approved March 2oth, 1856, can only recover eight per 
cent. interest, notwithstanding the rate of interest agreed upon 
may be beyond eight per cent.—Williams v. Halsmith, 17 Za. 
Ann., 200. 

10 
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XIX. MAINE. 


Parties may agree in writing upon any rate. Where there is no 
express agreement six per cent. is the legal rate. 


XX. MARYLAND. 


Six per cent. is the legal rate. The only penalty for usury is 
forfeiture of the excess over the legal rate. 


Where a person lends a sum of money, the repayment of which, 
with interest at the rate of six per cent., is secured by a mort- 
gage, and at the time of the loan, and in consideration of it, a 
portion of the money in excess of the legal rate of interest is 
returned to him by the borrower, the transaction is usurious. 

In the case of an usurious loan secured by mortgage, the 
assignee of the equity of redemption may claim an abatement for 
the illegal interest—Andrews v. Poe, 30 J//., 485. 

Where one purchases land subject to a mortgage, and agrees 
specifically to pay the mortgage debt, according to the face of 
the mortgage, as part of the consideration for the land, a court 
of equity will not interpose at his instance to prevent a sale of 
the premises by the mortgagee, upon the charge of the existence 
of usury in the mortgage debt. 

If the mortgagee exacted usury, the mortgagor would have the 
right to sue for and recover it back, but no one would have the 
right to invoke such remedy for him.—Hough v. Horsey, 36 
Ma, 181. 

In this State a borrower may recover back, in an action for 
money had and received, the usurious interest he has paid.— 
Scott v. Leary, 34 M7d., 389. 


XXI. MassacHUSETTSs. 


Any rate which the parties agree to in writing is lawful. In 
the absence of an express agreement six per cent. is the legal rate. 


Bills of exchange, drawn in New York and payable in this 
Commonwealth, accepted and indorsed for the accommodation of 
the drawer, were, at the request of the indorser, discounted in 
New York by the plaintiffs at a rate of interest greater than was 
at the time lawful by the laws of New York or of this Common- 
wealth. Part of the proceeds was paid to the drawer, and the 
rest was lent by him to the indorser. He/d, that as by the law 
of New York the bills were void in the hands of the plaintiffs, 
they could not recover against the acceptor, even if he held prop- 
erty of the drawer as collateral security—Akers v. Demond, 103 
Mass., 318. 
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A sold stock which he owned and lent B the proceeds, upon 
B’s agreement to repay the sum lent, with interest, and with any 
advance in the market value of the stock during the time of the 
loan. The stock advanced in market value, and at the end of 
the time the parties came to a settlement, and A took B’s prom- 
issory note for the amount due under the agreement. He/d/, in 
an action on the note, that the consideration of it was not usuri- 
ous, if the original transaction was in good faith.—Snow v. Nye, 
106 Mass., 413. 

If interest at a greater annual rate than six per cent., in 
accordance with the terms of a contract made before the repeal 
of the usury laws by the statutes of 1867, ch. 56, is voluntarily 
paid after such repeal, no action can be maintained on the Gen. 
Sts., ch. 53, §§ 4, 5, to recover threefold the amount paid, or the 
amount itself, although the St. of 1867 provides that such repeal 

“shall not affect any existing contract, or action pending or exist- 
ing right of action.”—Seavey 7@ . Moors, 103 AMass., 317. 


XXII. MiIcuHican. 


Seven per cent. is the legal rate, but parties may contract in 
writing at any rate not exceeding ten per cent. Forfeiture of the 
excess is the penalty for usury. 


Usury is a personal defense, to be made by a party to the 
contract. One who has purchased land subject to the payment of 
a mortgage upon it, cannot make this defense to the mortage.— 
Sellers v. Botsford, 11 AZichigan, 59. 

The validity of a contract made in another State, and payable 
there, will be determined by the law of that State. 

And where such a contract is usurious, but the law of that State 
does not avoid it on that ground, but only affects the remedy 
upon it, the courts of this State can enforce the contract, but by 
no other remedies than those afforded by our own laws. 

The provisions of the Ohio statutes which provide for the recov- 
ty or appropriation of usury paid upon a contract, form no part 
of the contract, but-relate solely to the remedy ‘which will be 
afforded by the courts of that State to the party from whom usury 
is taken. 

Where, on a settlement of certain bills of exchange, an amount 
is included in a new bill given for the balance, as statutory dam- 
ages for the dishonor of the bills settled, and the statute allows 
no such damages, the new bill is to that extent without considera- 
tion—Collins Iron Co. v. Burkam, 10 Afichigan, 283. 


Where unlawful interest has been paid upon money loaned, and 
a new security is afterwards taken for the principal, the debtor is 
not entitled to have the amount of the interest so paid deducted 
when suit is brought on the new security.—Smith v. Stoddard, 10 
Michigan, 148. 
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The statute which provides, that in any action brought on 
negotiable paper given on an usurious consideration, if the plaintiff 
became a dona fide purchaser of the paper before it was due, 
then, unless it appear that he had notice of the usury when he 
bought, he shall be entitled to recover, is to be construed as 
embracing suits in chancery as well as actions at law.—Coatsworth 
v. Barr, Michigan, 199. 

But, if in the new security a sum is included for unlawful 
unpaid interest, the security to the extent of the unlawful interest 
is without consideration —Smith v. Stoddard, 10 AMichigen, 148. 


On an usurious contract the plaintiff may always recover interest 
up to the highest legal rate not prohibited by the statute, if such 
are the express terms of the contracts.—Smith v. Stoddard, 10 
Michigan, 148. 


XXIII. Minnesora. 


The rate by statute is seven per cent. Parties may agree in 
writing upon any rate not exceeding twelve per cent. 


XXIV. Mississippi. 


Parties may agree in writing upon any rate. When there is no 
written contract six per cent. is the rate fixed by law. 


XXV. Missouri. 


Six per cent. is the rate where there is no agreement in writing. 
By agreement in writing ten per cent. is lawful. If a higher rate 
is agreed upon, the plaintiff can recover the principal and ten per 
cent. interest. The interest, however, goes to the use of the common 
schools, and the defendant recovers costs. 


In an action by the grantee to reform a deed of trust given to 
secure the payment of a note, where the defense of usury is set 
up and established in evidence, plaintiff must produce his note 
and rebate the usurious portion thereof before he can obtain the 
redress sought. Defendant will not be compelled to resort to an 
action enjoining the sale of the property under the deed in order 
to maintain his rights.—Corby v7. Bean, 44 do., 379. 

Usurious Contracts.—Even where the statute makes an usurious 
contract void, equity will aid the borrower only upon condition of 
his paying what is dona fide and really due. (Ranson v. Hays, 39 
Mo., 445, cited and affirmed.)—Rutherford v. Williams, 42 Mo., 18. 


XXVI. Montana. 


Parties may agree in writing upon any rate. In the absence of 
an agreement ten per cent. is the legal rate. 
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XXVII. NEBRASKA. 


Ten per cent. isthe legal rate, or on express contract any rate 
that may be agreed upon, not exceeding twelve per cent., and a 
judgment on the contract bears interest at the same rate as the 
contract, not to exceed twelve per cent. Usury forfeits all inter- 
est and costs of suit where it is proved. 


XXVIII. Nevapba. 


Ten per cent. is the legal rate in the absence of a contract, but 
parties may agree in writing upon any rate. Only the original 
claim shall draw interest after the recovery of a judgment on such 
a contract. 


The statute gives damages at the rate of ten per cent. per 
annum for the withholding of money generally. But for with- 
holding of money which bears a higher rate of interest by con- 
tract, a corresponding damage for withholding is allowed. — 
McLane v. Abrams, 2 JVev., 199. 

The statute concerning interest (statutes of 1861, 100, sec. 4,) 
does not allow interest on money due on an open account, and 
a judgment allowing such interest, where there is no special agree- 
ment, is so far erroneous.—Flannery v. Anderson, 4 /Vev., 437. 

Interest exceeding ten per cent. per annum cannot be recov- 
ered unless the promise to pay it be in writing.—wWilliams ef ad. 
v. Glasgow, 1 WVev. 

When a note is made payable at a given day, with interest at 
the rate of six per cent. per month until paid, it continues to 
draw six per cent. interest after maturity and after judgment.— 
Cox v. Smith e¢ a/., 1 Nev., 161. 

Our statute does not sanction compound interest. Contracts, 
therefore, in regard to compound interest, must stand or fall by 
the established rules of equity and common-law courts. It is 
held in this State that contracts for compound interest cannot be 
enforced.—Cox v. Smith, 1 Vev., 161. 

It is a settled rule in courts of equity that a contract for future 
compound interest will not be enforced. The rule in courts of law 
is not so well settled in regard to such contracts.—Cox v. Smith, 
1 WVev., 161. 


XXIX. New HaAmpsHIRE. 


Six per cent. is the legal rate. The penalty for usury is 
the forfeiture, to the party aggrieved, of three times the excess 
agreed upon over six per cent. 


Where interest annually is stipulated, payments are to be applied, 
first to the interest on the annual interest, then to the annual 
interest itself, and the remainder to the principal.—Townsend v. 
Riley, 46 WV. H., 300. 
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The parties to a contract made in one State and payable in 
another, may lawfully stipulate for the rate of interest allowed in 
either, provided it be done in good faith, and not as a cover for 
usury. :; 

Therefore, where a promissory note was made payable in one 
State, and, after its maturity, the maker, in another State, where 
he had his domicile, agreed to pay the lawful rate of interest of the 
latter State, upon such note, it was held that such agreement 
was not usurious, although the rate of interest was greater than in 
the State where the note was originally payable, unless the arrange- 
ment was made merely as a cover for usury- 

Where, upon a note payable with interest annually, payments 
are made of sums less than the interest due, the surplus of inter- 
est can in no case be taken to augment the principal—Townsend 
v. Riley, 46 WV. #., 300. 

Where illegal interest has been paid in advance upon, or is 
included in a note by the principal, a surety who is compelled to 
pay the note will be entitled to the same deduction that the prin- 
cipal would, in the same circumstances, on account of the usury, 
which would be three times the amount of the illegal interest, if 
the usury were pleaded, or the amount of the usury, if not plead- 
ed.—Cole v. Hills, 44 WV. #., 227. 


XXX. NEw JERSEY. 


Seven per cent. is the legal rate. If a greater rate is agreed 
upon, it works a forfeiture of all interest and costs of suit. 


If an agent, in making a loan of money, accept from the bor- 
rower a bonus beyond the legal rate of interest, such act of the 
agent will not render the contract usurious if the bonus was taken 
without the knowledge of the principal, and was not received by 
him.—Muir v. Newark Savings Institution, 1 C. Z. Green, 537. 

The reservation of interest for money actually on hand and sub- 
ject to the call of the borrower, during the time he is engaged in 
completing his securities, is not usurious. 

The essence of the offense of usury is a corrupt agreement to 
contravene the law. Any contrivance to evade the statute, and to 
enable the lender to receive more. than legal interest for his 
money, renders the contract a corrupt one. And the law will 
infer the corrupt agreement, when it appears by the face of the 
papers or otherwise that illegal interest was intentionally reserved, 
although the illegality arose from a mistaken construction of the 
law.—Muir v. Newark Savings Institution, 1 C. £. Green, 537. 

If on a negotiation for a loan, where six per cent. was the only 
lawful interest, the lender requires and accepts for one-half of the 
loan the assignment of a mortgage on property out of the State, 
which carries seven per cent., this does not constitute usury.— 
Stelle v. Andrews, 4 C. £. Green, 409. 
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The payment of illegal brokerage to an agent for effecting a 
loan, where no part of it is received by the mortgagee, cannot 
taint the loan with usury.—Conover v. Van Mater, 3 C. &. Green, 
481. 


An agreement for the payment of seven per cent. interest (when 
such rate is allowed by law), made in consideration of further’ for- 
bearance after the mortgage became due, is valid. Subsequent 
mortgagees take their securities subject to these changes in the law 
as to those before them.—Conover v. Van Mater, 3 C. £. Green, 
481. 

A new settlement of the accounts between’ the borrower and 
lender, and the cancellation of the original security, or the intro- 
duction of a new consideration in the shape of an additional loan, 
will not operate to give validity to any succeeding obligation 
which secures the usurious exaction.—Taylor v. Morris, 7 C. £. 
Green, 606. 


Where notes on which illegal interest had been reserved are 
included in a settlement of what jis due between the parties, and 
a mortgage given upon a new agreement for the amount, the 
usurious taint will be extinguished.—Morris v. Taylor, 7 C. £&. 
Green, 438. 


As between the parties to an usurious instrument, or as against 
a subsequent holder with knowledge of the defect, the original 
taint of usury attaches to all substituted obligations or securities, - 
however remote, unless the transaction be purged of the original 
vice by expunging the usurious element.— Taylor v. Morris, 7 
C. E. Green, 606. 


The act of April 12, 1864, respecting usury, does not do away 
with the forfeiture, though it lessens the severity of the penalty. 
The same strictness of proof is required since the act as before.— 
Morris v. Taylor, 7 C. £. Green, 438. 

The mortgage being given for $800 when, by agreement, only 
$700 was advanced, is usurious. The amount actually advanced 
only can be recovered, without interest or costs.-—Bennett v. Had- 
sell, 8 C. &. Green, 174. 

In a suit to foreclose a mortgage whereon, at the making of 
the loan, twelve per cent. interest was demanded, and agreed to 
be paid, and at the expiration of the first six months, interest at 
that rate was paid and received as the interest for that time, the 
principal only, less the excess of the amount so paid above the 
legal interest, can be recovered, and that without interest or costs 
of suit—Pond v. Causdell, 8 C. &. Green, 181. 


XXXI. New Mexico. 


Parties may contract for any rate not exceeding twelve per cent. 

Judgments shall draw the same rate as the contract. Usury 
forfeits the whole interest. Six per cent. is the rate fixed by law 
where there is no contract. . 
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XXXII. New York. 


Seven per cent. is the legal rate, and any contract whereby a 
greater rate is agreed upon, either directly or indiréctly, is abso- 
lutely void. 

Usury is a misdemeanor punishable by fine of one thousand 
dollars, or six months’ imprisonment, or both. A corporation 
cannot plead usury. National and State banks are exempt from 
the extreme penalties mentioned above. 


Question of usury is personal, and can be raised only by par- 
ties to the transaction.—Ohio and Miss. R. R. Co. 7. Kasson, 37 
MV. Y., 218. 


When the maker of a renewal note interposes the defense of 
usury, there may be a recovery on the original note, if that was 
free from the taint of usury—FARMERS AND MECHANICS’ BANK 
v. Joslyn, 37 WV. ¥., 353: 

Where the maker of a promissory note pays a consideration 
to a party to indorse said note, and to procure a discount at the 
bank, such transaction does not constitute a usurious agreement.— 
CHATHAM Bank v. Betts, 37 WV. Y., 356. 

The bank discounting such note, in good faith, can recover the 
same of the maker thereof.—Z/d. 


Where a party is solicited to make a loan, and to procure the 
means of doing so must spend time, and incur trouble and 
expense in collecting the same from others, and does this at the 
request of the borrower, and upon his agreement to pay for such 
services and expenses, the transaction is not usurious.—Thurston 
v. Cornell, 38 WM. ¥., 281. 

Whether the payment upon a loan of more than the legal rate 
of interest is usury, depends upon the particular facts of the case 
and the intention of the parties, and these are questions for the 
jury. If paid or received for the loan, or forbearance of the 
money, it is usury; but, if the excess is for other good and val- 
uable considerations, not interposed as a device to cover usury, 
the transaction is not usurious.—Thurston v. Cornell, 38 4. Y., 
281. 


Although the intent is essential to constitute the offence of 
usury, the intent must be deduced from, and determined by the 
facts. ‘The knowingly and voluntarily taking or reserving a greater 
interest or compensation for a loan than that allowed by law is 
per se usurious. The offense is not condoned by want of intent 
to violate the statute or by giving to the transaction another 
name than that of a loan.—Fiedler v. Darrin, 50 WV. Y., 437. 


The taking of usury, or including it in new notes by way of 
renewal of other valid notes, free from such taint, does not pre- 
vent a recovery of the sum actually due upon the valid notes, 
although the original notes were surrendered when the new notes 
were given.—Winsted Bank 7. Webb, 39 4. Y., 325. 
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Where a complaint alleged the making, etc., by the defendants, 
of six notes, their non-payment at maturity, etc., and the giving 
of other six notes in renewal thereof, upon which the first six 
notes were surrendered, and stated that the defendants alleged and 
claimed that the last six notes were void for usury, and the 
defendants, by their answer, did set up such usury and claimed ~ 
the first six notes were paid and surrendered, and that the last 
notes were void for usury, the plaintiff, in opening his case on the 
trial, admitted that usurious interest was included in the last six 
notes, whereupon a non-suit was ordered. On appeal, Aedd that 
this was erroneous.—/d. 

The delivery of six notes which were void for usury, was not 
payment and satisfaction of the six valid notes intended to be 
renewed thereby.—Jd. 

Upon the facts stated, the surrender*of the first six notes was 
not a discharge of the cause of action, and the plaintiff was enti- 
tled to recover the amount actually due.—Z/d. 

When a lender stipulates for a contingent benefit beyond the 
legal rate of interest, and has the right in any event to demand 
the repayment of the principal sum with the legal interest thereon, 
the contract is in violation of the statute prohibiting usury, and is 
void.— Browne v. Vredenbergh, 43 . Y., 195. 

To establish usury, some consideration in addition to lawful 
interest must proceed from the borrower. It is not enough that 
the lender is moved by consideration of collateral benefits to 
himself, which may result indirectly from the transaction, provided 
they are not a burden imposed upon the borrower, and to which 
he submits as the means of obtaining the loan, and which are 
intended as a compensation to the lender beyond the legal rate 
of interest.—Clarke v. Sheehan, 47 ™. Y., 188. 

Where parties are desirous of entering into a contract for their 
mutual advantage, the mere fact that a part of the arrangement 
is a loan by one to the other at the legal rate of interest, to 
enable him to perform his part, does not present a case of usury, 
although the loan would not have been made except as part of 
the contract, and even though the contract would not have been 
made without the loan. If provision is made for full compensa- 
tion to the borrower for all he may do under the collateral 
contract, there is no usury.—/éid. 


The provisions of the act prohibiting corporations interposing 
the defense of usury (chap. 172, Laws of 1850,) only prevent the 
avoidance by a corporation of its own contract upon the ground 
of usury. They do not apply to a case where the corporation 
succeeds to the rights of a party who might avail himself of the 
provisions of the usury laws. Where, therefore, property is 
pledged to secure a usurious loan, a corporation succeeding to 
the rights of the pledger is not prohibited from demanding and 
recovering the property pledged.—M. E. N. Bank v. C. W. Co., 
49 WV. ¥., 635. 
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No privilege of immunity from the ‘usury laws of the States is 
conferred upon National banks by the act of Congress of 1864 
(13 Stat. at Large, gg); and a contract for a loan made in this 
State with one of these organizations, by which it reserves a 
greater rate of interest than seven per cent., is void. FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK v. Lamb, 50 WV. Y., 95. 


The provision of Section 30 of said act, limiting the forfeit- 
ure to the interest, has reference only to the preceding sentence, 
which prescribes a rate of interest in those States and Territories 
where no rate is fixed by law. A construction of this provision 
which would make it applicable to contracts made in States 
where the rate of interest is regulated, and which would bring it . 
in conflict with State laws, would render it unconstitutional._— 
First NATIONAL BANK v. Lamb, 50 WV. Y., 95. 


The power to create a corporation as an appropriate instrument 
for the execution of a constitutional power vested in the federal 
government, only carries with it authority to confer upon that 
corporation such privileges or immunities from State laws as are 
necessary to enable it to effect the legitimate National object for 
which it is created. No such National object requires that 
National banks should exceed the rates of interest fixed by the 
States, and no immunity from State usury laws is, therefore, neces- 
sary.—First NATIONAL BANK v. Lamb, 50 WV. Y., 95. 


Where an advance is made in one place, upon a check drawn 
upon a bank in another, no question of usury can arise out of 
the transaction, as there is no loan or forbearance of money for. 
any time whatever.—Crocker v. Colwell, 46 . Y., 212. 

By the provisions of section 3 of the usury laws of this State 
(1 R.S., 772, Sec. 3), the right of action of a borrower, who 
has paid usurious interest, for the recovery of the excess, is ter- 
minated at the end of one year, and is then transferred to the 
officers named in section 4 (Allen and Folger, J. J., dissenting).— 
Palen v. Johnson 50 WV.’ ¥., 49. 

A loan made by a bank organized under the laws of the State 
of New York, reserving a greater rate of interest than seven per 
cent. per annum is not void, the statute of this State passed April 
g, 1870, having repealed the general provisions of the statutes of 
this State in respect to usury as to such institutions. 

The entire interest which the loan carries is forfeited in accord- 
ance with the laws of Congress relating to National banks passed 
in 1864.—The Farmers’ BANK OF FAYETTEVILLE v. Hale eZ ad, 
Onondaga circuit, May, 1873. 


- (70 be continued.) 
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THE BANK CLERKS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
MISSOURI. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 
St. Louis, May 25, 1874. 


To the Members of the Bank Clerks’ Association, 


So many organizations promising largely have died almost in 
the hour of their birth, that the Board of Management feels justi- 
fied in congratulating the Bank Clerks’ Association on this its 
third anniversary meeting. Never having indulged in loud vaunts, 
it has pursued the even tenor of its way, quietly and unobtru- 
sively carrying out the purposes of its founders, and is now about 
to enter upon its fourth year full of vigor, and possessing 
increased means of usefulness. 

FINANCES.—The financial condition of the Association is most 
encouraging, in this: that it has met its obligations, and is 
stronger than a year ago. Beginning the year with $1,225.19, 
the Treasurer now reports a balance in his hands of $1,798.30, 
‘an increase during the twelve months of $573.11. The interest 
received from Third National Bank paid the greater part of our 
expenses. The latter, $148 in amount, exceeds what will ordi- 
narily be the case, in consequence of the printing of the new 
Constitution. It is thought that hereafter the expenses will be 
easily covered by interest received. 


MEMBERSHIP.—The Corresponding Secretary’s report shows an 
equally satisfactory state of affairs as to our membership. At the 
date of the last annual report there were 146 members in good 
standing. During the year 34 new members have been added, 
while we have lost, by death, 2; by resignation, 3; stricken from 
the rolls for non-compliance with the conditions of membership, 
13; leaving the ‘number now in good standing 162; an actual 
increase of 16. If an Association like ours, which restricts its 
membership to a class, the elements of which are constantly 
changing, holds its own in numbers, it is in a healthy condition. 
Many members leave the employ of banks for other pursuits; 
others leave the State, and, old ties being broken, lose interest in 
the Association, and permit their membership to lapse. If new 
members in sufficient numbers are brought in to replace all who 
are dropped from our rolls the organization remains strong; if 
the number be increased it is a matter for special congratulation. 
The individual members could do much towards increasing our 
numbers, and thereby our ability to render aid, if they would 
endeavor to influence their friends who are eligible, and not yet 
connected with us. Our rolls should have 300 St. Louis names 
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upon them instead of 160, and could be so extended if mem- 
bers would divest themselves of the idea that, having paid all 
dues and assessments, no further obligation to the Association 
rests upon them. Your Directors, having only the same interest 
in the Association as yourselves, and serving simply “for glory,” 
have a right to expect that you will second them heartily in their 
efforts to promote the common welfare. If pride in the Associa- 
tion is not sufficient incentive, a pardonable selfishness might sug- 
gest that each name added to our rolls adds, also, two dollars to 
the benefit in case of death. 

It can easily be shown that the payment of dues and assess- 
ments in this Association is a most profitable investment. The 
bread which a man throws on the waters here will come back to 
his heirs, even though it be after many days. Scarcely any mem- 
ber can expect to continue among us for forty years, yet in such 
a length of time he will have paid— 
Initiation fee 
Forty years’ dues 


And retaining the membership at its present standard, we may expect 
three deaths per annum, which, for forty years, at $ 2 each, will be 240 00 


Making total payments 


The Association can even now make the benefit in case of 
death $500, and will be able to increase this amount from time 
to time as funds accumulate in the treasury. From all of which 
it will appear to be nearly impossible for any member to live 
long enough to pay in to the Association as much money as the 
Association will pay to his representatives after his death. 

PERMANENT FunD.—We regret that the duties of our Trustees 
are not more onerous. The custody of the permanent fund gives 
them but little trouble. The $100 reported a year since still 
constitutes the fund: “ only that, and nothing more.” This is the 
case despite efforts made by the Board to increase the amount. 
At its first meeting a committee was appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tions to the fund from the banks of the city. A circular was 
prepared, being an exposition of the nature of the organization, 
its objects and its close connection with the banking interests of 
St. Louis. We were encouraged to hope for favorable responses 
from a number of the banks, when, unfortunately, a financial 
flurry, local to St. Louis, occurred. Several business houses failed, 
entailing losses on different banks, and at once “contraction” was 
the word. We all understand that a banker says NO easier than 
another man, and adheres to it most determinedly. Zhat is what 
they said to us. Scarcely had this flurry passed when the great 
panic of which it was the forerunner burst upon the country, and 
deprived us of what little hope remained. The times were out of 
joint. It is charitable for us to connect our lack of success with 
the failure of Jay Cooke, and we are only following the fashion 
in doing so. Some might be uncharitable enough to ascribe it to 
a lack of sympathy with our objects among bankers, even though, 
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on the heels of the panic, the New York Associated Banks voted 
$ 10,000 to the permanent fund of the Bank Clerks’ Association 
of that city. When time has demonstrated the permanence of our 
Association, and its usefulness as one of the benevolent institutions 
of the city, Dives may drop us a few crumbs. Until then we 
must depend upon our own resources, and, accordingly, feel all 
the prouder over our success. 


New CONSTITUTION.—The committee appointed, at your last 
annual meeting to revise the Constitution duly reported, and the 
Constitution as revised was adopted at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion held November 18th last, and went into effect January 1st 
of this year. The principal differences between the old and the 
new Constitutions are— 

1st.—The assessment on each surviving member in case of 
death is made two dollars, instead of one dollar, as heretofore. 


2d.—New memberships are restricted to residents of Missouri. 


By means of the increased assessment it is hoped to make the 
amount of benefit to a deceased member’s family $500, even at 
our present strength. Deaths are not so frequent as to make this 
increase a serious burden to any. Of course, as the Association 
enlarges its membership, and by gradual accumulation becomes 
financially stronger, the amount of benefit will be in a correspond- 
ing degree increased. 


It was thought desirable to restrict as to residence of new 
members, in order that the Board might exercise closer supervi- 
sion over applications. For the same reason no exertion has 
been made to secure members from other points in the State, 
though applications, should they be made, would be treated with 
careful consideration. The change does not affect the status of 
those gentlemen from other States, members when it was made, 
nor will it apply to those members who may at any future time 
remove from the State. : 


Deatus.—Since the last annual meeting two of our members 
have died, Henry Ewing and Stewart Steel. It was Major 
Ewing’s suggestions through the public press which led to the for- 
mation of this Association, and he remained its steadfast friend. 
Mr. Steel was also one of the originators of the Association, and 
had been prominent in its councils. The assessments provided for 
by our laws were made, and the proceeds in each case handed to 
the widow. 

SuNDRIES.—It affords us pleasure to state that no call has been 
made upon us to afford temporary relief in any case of distress, 
as authorized by Article xxu of the Constitution. 

Mr. Meysenburg, elected Recording Secretary one year ago, 
resigned the position, and its duties, by direction of the President, 
were performed by Mr. G. D. Barklage, until the election of Mr. 
B. W. Darby to fill the vacancy. 


The thanks of the Association are due to the officers of the 
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Continental Bank and Bartholow, Lewis & Co., for the free use 
of their rooms for meetings of the Association and Board of 
Management the past year. 

Attention is called to the reports of the Treasurer, Correspond- 
ing Secretary and Recording Secretary, submitted herewith. 

And, in conclusion, the President desires to acknowledge the 
courtesies shown him by all connected with the Association, and 
to return his thanks to his fellow-officers and the Board of Man- 
agement for their earnest co-operation in all measures undertaken 
to advance the interests of the Association. 

CHARLES R. Goopin, President. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person holding position in any bank or banking house, 
clearing house, or United States Assistant Treasurer’s office in the 
State of Missouri shall be eligible for membership, subject to such 
regulations as shall be hereafter provided for; and any member 
who may cease to be connected with any bank or office, except 
for disgraceful or dishonorable conduct, shall not forfeit his mem- 
bership so long as he continues to comply with the requirements 
of the Constitution. 


OFFICERS. 

President, Charles R. Goodin; Vice-President, George D. Bark- 
lage; Recording Secretary, F. W. Risque; Corresponding Secretary, 
B. W. Darby; Zreasurer, O. E. Owen. 

Directors, William Kossack, T. F. Stoewener, Charles Kern, G. 
Daschel, W. W. Bell, W. C. Little, H. H. Wernse, G. D’oench, 
T. B. Moore, C..S. Jones, H. B. Alexander, F. J. Igelhart. 

Trustees, T. A. Stoddart, E. C. Breck, William Shields, T. B. 
Edgar, J. H. McCluney. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Number of members at date of last report 
New members : 


Resignations 
Dropped from rolls 


Present membership 
W. C. LittLe, Corresponding Secretary. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. THE FINANCIAL QUESTION.—A lecture delivered before the Young Men's 
Lyceum, at Tarrytown, by HENRY SELIGMAN, Esq. 


Mr. SELIGMAN describes concisely the condition to which the country has 
been brought by the financial policy of the Government as follows: 

“By continual legislative meddling, by an utter disregard of the laws 
of supply and demand, by want of good faith in carrying out the spirit of 
promises, an instability of values has been established which compels the 
merchant, the capitalist and the banker, even, to grope in perplexing uncer- 
tainty on this vital subject. Guesswork and gambling have taken the place 
of prudence and foresight in the business of the country. Recklessness and 
extravagance rule, instead of security and simplicity. This uncertainty in rela- 
tion to fixed intrinsic values involves the affairs of our people in constant and 
inextricable difficulties. It practically incites a spirit of bankruptcy, destruc- 
tive of confidence and credit. By enriching the few at the expense of the 
many, it opens the door to destitution, social degradation and general public 
demoralization, both of people and Government.” 

Keeping this sad picture in view, we turn to another page of Mr. Selig- 
man’s essay, on which he speaks of the reduction of our debt from 2,758 mil- 
lion dollars in 1865 to 2,149 millions in 1873, and says: . 

“The financial records of the world show no such remarkable feat as_ this. 
Alone it stands an imperishable record of the boundless resources of our 
country’s good faith and indomitable courage of our people.” 

Strange to say, that very condition of demoralization described in the 
former paragraph was and is the direct, logical result of the “glorious labor” 
of paying off 609 million dollars of our debt in eight years! It is now no 
longer the opinion of any economist, that this rapid extinguishment of the 
face of the debt has been of any service to the country whatever. On the 
contrary, it has paralyzed its industry, injured our permanent resources, and 
thrown us prostrate into the “Slough of Despond,’’ where we are now floun- 
dering. It did not improve our credit in the European markets, and it 
ground us to death at home. Mr. CHASE it was who announced the theory 
that ‘‘one generation has no right to create debts for a subsequent generation 
to pay,’’? which has about as much sense in it as to say that a man has no 
right to bequeath a piece of real estate to his children with a small mortgage 
upon it because his children will have to pay the mortgage. The utter 
absurdity of this theory in application to our debt is evident from two facts 
only, to say nothing of many others equally pertinent: 1. That the debt was 
created by former generations, which introduced and nurtured slavery, the 
cause of it; and 2. That the present generation has given its best blood, infi- 
nitely more costly than, material wealth, to remove that curse out of the way of 
the future. It has added more than its due share of material wealth to both, 
in establishing that liberty and newnéss of sound life, which have already 
made the National estate worth far more than it was before the debt was 
contracted. 

We commend Mr. SELIGMAN’S pamphlet as well worth reading. It abounds 
in evidences of careful thought and research. Want of space only prevents 
our making more liberal quotations from it in this number of the magazine; 
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but we shall probably recur to it hereafter. Of the plan by which Mr, SELIc- 
MAN proposes to relieve the country from its embarrassments we can only 
say, that zo plan which contemplates the continued existence of the Independ- 
ent Treasury can ever give such relief, in our judgment. In the following 
paragraph he seems to have forgotten that monstrous hoarding concern: 


“The freedom of banking under Government supervision goes hand in hand 
with the spirit of an age which has proclaimed emancipation of mental bond- 
age; an age wherein the commerce of the world seems touching a new era; 
an age wherein a development of energies heretofore unimagined is prevail- 
ing; an age wherein nobody hoards, everything is invested or employed, 
directly or indirectly forming the basis of business operations.’ 


II. Tosin’s Bond Tadles. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.—These 
tables show the per centage of interest yielded by investment in three to ten-per- 


cent. bonds, having from one to thirty years to run, when purchased at 50@ 
110 cents on the dollar. In his preface the author gives some cases as: illus- 
trations. A guardian with $7,200 to invest is offered seven-per-cent. bonds, 
having thirteen years to run, at seventy-two cents on the dollar. Referring 
to the — page on these tables, he finds, at a glance, that his average 
interest will be 12.714 per cent. A vast amount of tedious calculations can 
be saved, and to the busy reckoner, as well as to the many who are weak at 
figures, this book should be most welcome. Price $3. 


III. DEAN’s Znuterest and Equation Exponents, combined Interest and Aver- 
age Tadles.* Price $5. L. L. & Moses Kinc. St. Louis—By the use of 


this work the interest of any sum, at any rate per cent., for any time, is 
ascertained almost at a glance. It is specially adapted to the purposes of 
equation, furnishing a most rapid, simple and convenient method of averaging 
accounts, showing either the average date, due date, interest balance, or cash 
balance of accounts. These tables will average any account that can be aver- 
aged by mental process, and will give a rapid and reliable proof, as they con- 
tain three separate and distinct methods, either of which is a perfect test of 
the other. The work is comprised in a book of about twenty-five leaves, with 
an index for instant reference, and contains a complete set of time tables for 
ordinary and leap years. 


IV. Exchange Tables for converting sterling into currency, and currency into 
sterling from $4.55 to $5.05 per £. By Puitip N. Harris.* Price $2. 


W. A. LEONARD, New York. This is a manual, simple and concise, showing 
the values of sterling money under the new system of computation. The gra- 
dations increase one-half cent per £, corresponding with the premiums of 23% 
to 135¢ on the old fictitious par of $4.44 per £. This little book, complete 
in itself, is an excellent illustration of the advantage of substituting a simple 
method for a complex and cumbersome one, and creates fresh wonder that a 
system so clumsy as the old one could have been long tolerated. 


V. The Insurance Blue Book for 1874. C. C. Hing, Mew York.—This 
valuable work contains a large amount of information, not only for the insur- 


ance community, but for the business public in general. It shows, by tabu- 
lated statements, the condition of the companies doing business in the United 
States; gives complete synopses of the Insurance Laws of the several States ; 
contains a directory of agents; data relative to Insurance Departments, Fire 
Departments, the National Board, and a great variety of interesting material, 
of which a good portion is contributed by eminent insurance men. The editor 
explains some delay in the issue of the B/ue Book by the necessity of secur- 
ing exactness in the tabulated statements, and by his unwillingness to insert 
defective reports or to supply lapses by guessing. The Blue Book is gotten 
pe with such skill, tact and good taste as indicate a thorough understanding 
of his business on the part of its editor and publisher. 


[* Orders for these executed at the office of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. ] 
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NEW YORK BANK DIVIDENDS. 


Payable Fuly, 1873, Fanuary and Fuly, 1874. Capital and profits of each 
undivided. 
—— 
; uly. Fan. Fuly. 
Name. Capital, x4 Fg tA Profits. 
National Bank of Commerce $ 10,000,000 $ 3,666,500 
Fourth National Bank -- 1,414,400 
Metropolitan National Bank -- 2,378,000 
Central National Bank -- 487,600 
Merchants’ National Bank -- 1,136,400 
Bank of New York, N. B. A - 1,268,000 
*Bank of America -- 2,181,600 
- 1,450,200 
-- 1,083,800 
387,500 
- 325,400 
281,300 
- 1,652,200 
306,100 
515,500 
239,600 
- 2,104,700 
751,300 
593,700 
- 348,600 
- 84,600 
- 200,200 
- 66,500 
- 319,300 
- 896,200 
- 503,500 
- 198,100 
- 58,700 
41,500 
71,200 
57,800 
256,300 
- 262,100 
267,900 
-- 234,700 
-- 36,600 
=- 192,600 
-- 329,900 
. 2,890,300 
-- 351,600 


+ 


Mechanics’ National Bank 
Continental National Bank 

Phenix National Bank 

Ninth National Bank 

Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bank .- 
Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
Market National Bank 

Hanover, National Bank 

National Broadway Bank 

National Shoe & Leather Bank.... 
Tradesmen’s National Bank 

Third National Bank 
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*Dr 
National Butchers & Drovers’ Bank 
Leather Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank. 
First National Bank 
Irving National Bank 500,000 
Seventh Ward National Bank 500,000 
New York National Exchange Bank _500,000 
Manufacturers & Merchants’ Bank. 500,000 
Bank of the Metropolis 500,000 
Chatham National Bank 450,000 
*People’s Bank 412,500 
National Citizens’ Bank 400,000 
Marine National Bank 400,000 
*North River Bank 400,000 
East River National Bank 350,000 
Second National Bank 300,000 
Chemical National Bank 300,000 
*Oriental Bank 300,000 
*Grocers’ Bank 300,000 
Bowery National Bank 250,000 
*Produce Bank 250,000 
200,000 
New York County National Bank.. 200,000 
*Bull’s Head Bank 200,000 


NN 
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91,300 

6. “1800 
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62,600 

-- 335,000 

-- 20,700 

200,000 .. 4 . 4 -- 53,000 

200,000 .. 3%. 3%. 3%-- 21,500 

Fifth National Bank 150,000 .. $33. 43%. t234.. 100,600 

Manufacturers & Builders’ Bank... 100,000 .. 5 - 5 - 4 «+ 34,700 


Banks with a star (*) are under State charter. ft In gold. { Quarterly dividends. 
§ November, 1873. Dividend months changed from May and November to January and July. 
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THE TREASURY DECISION, that the National banks will be permitted to 
make good amounts charged to the five-per-cent. fund for the redemption of 
their notes, by remittances of National bank notes, saves the expense of re- 
mitting legal-tender notes from the Treasury Department, in return for the 
bank notes redeemed, and of the return of legal tenders by the banks to make 
good the five-per-cent. fund. But as the senders must Aen the interest on 
the sums transmitted, while in transit, it is not to be wondered at that the 
offerings for redemption at the Treasury, to this date, amount-only to some 
seven million dollars. Experience only can show whether the new law is to 
make the currency more elastic or not. If the National banks would hasten 
the day of safety and soundness in finance, they can serve the whole country 
by adopting the practice of forwarding for redemption all the surplus notes of 
other banks that come into their possession. Practically they have the matter 


in their own hands. 


THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRusT CoMPANY.—On July Ist, the Trus- 
tees of this institution voted to place its affairs in the hands of three commis- 
sioners, for the purpose of winding up its business. Since the panic of 
September, 1873, it has been so seriously crippled that recovery was plainly 
doubtful, and its condition is now regarded as one of hopeless insolvency. The 
Commissioners are now engaged at Washington examining the books of the 
company. They will shortly issue to those interested a circular giving a state- 
ment of what they expect to be able to do, and urging them not to sacrifice 
but retain their claims until the affairs of the institution can be arranged. 
The Commissioners are said to hope that nearly the whole amount of the in- 
debtedness will be paid. 

An examination of the reports of the bank and its branches compels the 
conviction that the administration of its affairs has been very inefficient, while 
great negligence and confusion in accounts have existed. The bank seems 
to have habitually violated the provision of its charter prohibiting it from 
making loans except upon real estate, and out of the total resources of 
$ 3,227,510, the amount of $612,137 is composed of assets of illegal character. 
A deficiency of $217,886, reported on March toth by Mr. C. A. Meigs, Bank 
Examiner, is increased by the reports of the branches subsequently received, 
till the total deficiency is placed at $582,470; or, in other words, to meet 
liabilities of $ 3,338,896, the net resources amount to only $2,756,425. This 
estimate of the deficit is based to a large extent upon schedules of losses by 
bad and doubtful debts, and may be inaccurate, but the fear is that it is more 
rather than less. 

A writer in the Port Royal Commercial, who signs himself “A Former Offi- 
cer and Trustee” of the Freedman’s Bank, gives a long history of the bank 
and the causes of its failure. He says: 

“The history of this bank is better known here in Beaufort than anywhere 
else. Here it had its root; for here was established the original bank for 
the benefit of the Freedmen, whose success unfortunately attracted the atten- 
tion of those persons who finally obtained control of it and ruined it.’’ He 
also shows by the records “that instead of the weak branches having crippled 
the bank, as claimed by the managers, the central office has dragged down the 
branches. All their deposits were sucked into the mzlstrom at Washington to 
be manipulated by men grossly ignorant of the rudiments of finance.” 


Among the many financial warnings of the past memorable year, this failure 
stands significant. There were in 1873 over seventy thousand depositors, of 
whom about ninety per cent. were freedmen and women scattered over the 
country. The pecuniary loss to these is a heavy calamity, but not the worst 
resulting evil. A greater lies in the destruction of their confidence in all sav- 
ings banks, and in the utter discouragement of those habits of thrift and 
economy which are all important to the freedman. 
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THE NEw YorK Banxks.—The following is an abstract of the quarterly 
statements of the National banks of the city of New York: 


LIABILITIES. 

May 1, 1874. Fune 26, 1874. 
Capital $ 68,500,000 $ 68,500,000 
Net profits 33,446,200 34,490,800 
Circulation 27,326,400 26,298,300 
Due banks 100,567,400 100,359» 500 
Due depositors 122,226,100 123,696,300 
Unpaid dividends 623,000 123,100 


fo Serene «- $ 352,689,100 $ 353,468,500 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts... .. $ 205,505,700 $ 202, 362,200 
Stocks, bonds & mortgages 44,431,700 . 46,206,300 
Real estate 8,576,600 8,479,400 
Due from banks 14,453,500 16,923,700 
Cash items and bank notes 7,098,700 7,518,100 
Specie 25,041,400 ‘ 15,514,600 
Legal tenders. ........... 40,619,500 56,313,100 
Overdrafts. 362,000 151,100 


—— 


Totals. .........--.. $ 352,689,100 $ 353,468,500 


THE OCEAN BANK INVESTIGATION.—The Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the Ocean National Bank, concluded their labors shortly 
before the adjournment of Congress. No report was made, because the 
stenographer was unable to prepare the testimony in season. Gentlemen who 
conducted the examination say that the evidence fully exonerates Mr. Knox, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and Mr. Theodore M. Davis, Receiver of 
the Bank, and shows that the affairs of the bank had been managed skillfully, 
honestly and in the interest of the depositors and stockholders. The Re- * 
ceiver’s accounts, and his statement of the assets of the bank, disposed of and 
remaining on hand, were fully examined, verified and approved by Messrs. F. 
D. Tappan, President of the Gallatin National Bank; J. D. Vermilye, Presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ National Bank, and Charles A. Meigs, Bank Exami- 
ner. It is stated that the complaints against the Receiver came from persons 
who obtained from the bank before its failure more than $500,000 on pledge 
of bonds and stock of the Portage Lake Ship Canal Company. The money 
so obtained has not been repaid, and those who owe it have resisted every 
attempt of the Receiver to collect it, and they have made repeated efforts to 
have him removed. It is affirmed that the Receiver will be able to pay the 
creditors of the bank in full if not interfered with. 


ARREST OF A BANK PRESIDENT.—Mr. George Ellis, formerly President of 
the late Commonwealth National Bank, was arrested June 30th. The indict- 
ment simply charges Mr. Ellis with misapplying the funds of the National 
Bank of the Commonwealth, but the specific charge against him is said to be 
that in December, 1872, while he was President of that bank, he used $53,000 
of its money to buy its own stock. He then deposited this stock with the 
Security Bank, and drew against it as collateral. It is also alleged, though not 
in the indictment, that Mr. Ellis made or caused to be made false entries in 
the books of the National Bank of the Commonwealth, to conceal the fact that 
he had, ‘in violation of the Banking act, used the bank’s money to purchase 
its own stock. 

New York.—The German firm of Lassing, Wies & Co., doing a banking 
business on Chatham street, suspended payment on Saturday, June 27th. A 
former partner took possession of everything found in the banking house, 
claiming it under a judgment for money advanced. The present (or rather the 
pr partners have taken to flight, leaving no assets for the unfortunate 
creditors. 
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New YorK.—The assessed value of real and personal estate in the city and 
county of New York is reported at $1,754,000,000, an increase of $ 24,788,000 
on the valuation of last year. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON.—On the application of E. 
L. Stanton, receiver of the First National Bank of Washington, for authority 
to sell the lot, building and fixtures, Mr. H. D. Cooke testified that the 
building was built by Jay Cooke & Co., and sold to the First National Bank, 
in which they were interested as stockholders; that it cost $80,000 when 
labor and material were much lower than at present, It was probable that 
the bank would resume business, and if so they would require the building. 
The court decided on July 22d, that the price offered, $80,000, was not suf- 
ficient, and that at least $100,000 should be realized. The sale is therefore 
postponed until December. The receiver expects to declare a dividend of 20 
per cent. in a few weeks, making 70 per cent. in all. 


THE ILLINOIS FREE BANKING Law.—A Springfield telegram to the Chi- 
cago Times gives some interesting facts regarding the free banking law of 
1851. It is generally supposed that the act had been repealed in 1857, but 
such is not the case. Only last winter was a repealing act passed, which 
went into effect on July Ist. But it became known that bank charters 
obtained under the old law would be valuable property, as the law is very 
liberal in relation to buying and holding real estate, and the liability of stock- 
holders—more liberal than any future law will ever be. A large number of 
persons, therefore, proceeded to “organize”? banks under the law, and during 
the last week in June nearly a hundred charters were granted. These char- 
ters are more valuable than National bank charters, and will be sold out, 
doubtless, to those who can make profitable use of them. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS OF CHICAGO, by their statements of June 26, pub- 
lished in accordance with the call of the Comptroller of the Currency, exhibit 
a much stronger condition than on May 1. The percentage of cash means 
to deposits has risen from fifty-seven to sixty-one per cent. A slight decrease 
of loans (from $24,270,870 to $24,111,620), and an increase in deposits 
($30,713,017 to $33,169,820) are usual during the summer. The reserves 
($8,013,911) held by the banks are much in excess of the legal require- 
ments. The statement shows that the banks of Chicago, taken altogether, are 
very strong. ; 

THE BANK OF CHICAGO, formerly the National Loan and Trust Company, 
has gone into liquidation. This bank was started several years ago by a 
stock company, under a liberal charter. One department was devoted to gen- 
eral business, and another to savings and special deposits. Mr. I. P. Coates 
was appointed assignee on roth July, with full powers to convert the assets 
into cash. 


ILLINOIS.—The old established banking firm of W. F. THORNTON & SON, 
at Shelbyville, who know the value of promptness in correspondence, offer 
their services for collections in Shelby and adjoining counties. Their references 
will be found in their card on the cover of this number. 

Nashville.—Messrs. SAWYER, MCCRACKEN & Co., successors to HAY, BROTH- 
ERS & Co., offer facilities to correspondénts seeking investments in good 
mortgages, as well as to those having collections for that vicinity. heir 
card will also be found on our cover sheets. 


New Laws oF ILuLtInoIs.—Among the laws passed by the last Illinois 
Legislature were the following, regulating contracts, warehouse receipts, &c., 
of which we give the substance. They went into effect on July Ist. 

Gambling in Grain, Stocks, Gold, Etc.—Whoever contracts to have, or give 
to himself or another, the option to sell or buy, at a future time, any grain or 
other commodity, stock of any railroad or other company, or gold, or forestalls 
the market by spreading false rumors to influence the price of commodities 
therein, or corners the market, or attempts to do so in relation to any of 
such commodities, shall be fined not less than $10 nor more than $1,000, or 
confined in the county jail not exceeding one year, or both; and all contracts 
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made in violation of this section shall be considered gambling contracts, and 
shall be void. 


Fraudulent Warehouse Receipts.—Whoever fraudulently makes or utters any 
receipt or other written evidence of the delivery or deposit of any grain, 
flour, pork, or other goods, or merchandise, upon any wharf or place of stor- 
age, or in any warehouse, or other building, when the — specified 
therein has not, in fact, been délivered or deposited as stated in such receipt, 
and is not, at the time of issuing the same, still in store, and the property of 
the gong to whom the receipt is: issued, or for the whole or any part of 
which any other receipt is outstanding, shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary 
not less than one nor more than ten years. 


Removal of Goods.—Whoever, having given any such receipt or written evi- 
dence of deposit or storage or being in the possession or control of such 
property, shall sell, incumber, ship, transfer, or in any manner remove from 
the place of storage, any such goods, wares, or merchandise, without the 
written consent of the holder of such receipt, except in cases of necessity for 
the purpose of saving such property from loss or damage by fire, flood, or 
other accident, shall t. imprisoned in the penitentiary not less than one nor 
more than ten years. 


TAXATION OF CAPITAL STOCK.—The Supreme Court of Illinois has rendered 
a decision in the case of Porter e¢ a/ against The Rockford, Rock Island & 
St. Louis Railroad Company, which is an important one as it sustains the 
State Board of Equalization in taxing the capital stock of this company and 
virtually decides similar cases. The decision concludes as follows: 


Even from the appellant’s own showing it is difficult to conceive that this 
assessment does it injustice. The capital stock paid in is presumed to have 
been used in the corporate business, and this indebtedness could not have 
been created for other than corporate purposes. But, be this as it may, we 
are convinced from the allegations in the bill, taken in connection with the 
accompanying exhibit, that the valuation of the appellee’s property, as made 
by the Board of Equalization, is not so unjust or oppressive as to be sufficient 
evidence of fraud on the part of the board to justify us in restraining the col- 
lection of the tax inapenel upon it. Some further objections are urged, on the 
ground that the corporators were not informed of the meeting of the Board 
of Equalization. The constitution does not provide that the Legislature shall 
require that persons or corporations whose property shall be assessed for tax- 
ation, shall be notified of the assessment; but, in the case of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company against Leib, where the Board of Equalization 
assessed the capital stock, the court held’ that the Board of Equalization is 
empowered to assess for taxation the capital stock of such corporations as are 
created by, or under, the laws of Illinois; and that the shares of stock in 
such corporations are not liable to be assessed for taxation; but that persons 
residing in this State, owning shares of stock in corporations created by the 
laws of other States, must be taxed only for the value of such shares; that 
the assessment for the taxation of the capital stock of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, a foreign corporation, is unauthorized by law and void, 
and that the collection of the tax levied upon it must be enjoined in the va- 
rious counties of the State. 


INDIANA.—The banking firm of W. J. Lowry & Co., Evansville, was, on 
the 15th of July, dissolved by the withdrawal of Samuel Bayard (Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Evansville National Bank) and Philip C. Decker (Cashier of the 
German National Bank.) The business of the house is continued by S. P. 
Gillett and Leroy Swormstedt under the old firm name. 


CHECK Ratsinc.—Several firms of New Orleans are reported to have suf- 
fered through one Mr. Joseph Weidner, who has been a broker in that city for 
some time. He did very little business, but was regarded as an honest and 
well-meaning young man. The trick is an old one. Drawing three checks on 
the Hibernia Bank for $41.50, $71 and $38, he changed these to larger 
amounts by removing the dots between the dollars and cents. Thus $41.50 be- 
came $4150, and $38.00, $ 3800. Before this he had the checks for the smaller 
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amounts certified by the banks. When changed, they bore all the appearance 
of perfectly good cache, and Weidner found no difficulty in negotiating them. 
Besides the moneys obtained in this manner, it is believed that Weidner car- 
ried off some $15,000 to $20,000 in bonds, etc. > 

The practice of some tellers in certifying checks without plainly stating the 
amount for which marked good, is a grossly careless one which no hurry will 
justify. Business ought to be transacted rightly or not at all. 


MARYLAND.—Semi-annual dividends, payable in July, have been declared by 
Baltimore banks as follows: Citizens’ National Bank, six per cent.; Farm- 
ers & Merchants’ National, five; Merchants’ National, five; National Bank 
of Baltimore, six; National Exchange, five; National Farmers & Planters’, 
six; National Union Bank of Maryland, four; Third National, five ; Western 
National, six; Bank of Commerce, two-and-a-half; Chesapeake Bank, four; 
Franklin Bank, three; German-American Bank, five; Union Banking Co., 
six per cent. 


Removal.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Central National 
Bank of Baltimore, held July 15th, action was taken authorizing the with- 
drawal of the bank from business in Baltimore, and application to be made 
for a change of title, and its transfer to New York. 


This bank commenced business in March, 1871. It has paid thirty per cent. 
dividend in cash; can now pay its deposits in cash in full, and pay its stock- 
holders in full and a premium. It is therefore not surprising that after trans- 
acting the business above stated, it was 

Resolved, that the thanks of the stockholders of this bank are hereby ten- 
dered to James O’Connor, Esq., President, for the energy, integrity and ability 
he has shown in the successful management of this bank, and their good 
wishes for him officially and personally. 


THE Law OF GUARANTY.—A law of the last session of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, which went into effect July 30th, enacts that all persons becoming 
— to promissory notes payable on time by a signature in blank on the 

ack thereof, shall be entitled to notice of non-payment the same as indorsers. 


MoreE IRREGULARITIES.—John P. Barker, cashier of the First ‘National 
Bank of New Bedford, Mass., was removed July 7th, in consequence of a state- 
ment of irregularities made to the Directors by Bank-Examiner Needham. 


The deficit has been made good by friends of the cashier, and no loss falls 
upon the bank. The amount is stated at $20,000. Barker is nearly sixty 
years of age, and has been cashier about twenty years. 


St. Louis.—The subjoined aggregate statement of the condition of the 60 
banks in the city of St. Louis, on the first day of July, 1874, has been com- 
piled from public and private statemerits, by Mr. E. Chase, Manager of the 
Clearing House. 

Capital Savings 
and and Time Demand Loansand Cashand 
Surplus. Deposits. Deposits. Discounts. Exchange. 
7 National banks..: - $948,628 .$ 6,782,682 .$ 10,794,622 .$ 3,855,923 
32 other banks . 11,325,028 . 14,836,869. 29,025,985. 6,954,1 


39 banks in Clearing House .. 18,090,434 . 12,273,656 . 21,619,551 . 39,820,607 . 10,810,103 
ar “ notin - 1,273,481 , 2,687,347 - 2,742,808. 5,455,854. 1,169,189 
60 banks aggregates 19,363,915 - 14,961,003 . 24,362,359. 45,276,461 . 11,979,292 
60 ” 1 Jan., 1874 19,176,595 . 14,214,478 . 22,172,300. 40,886,211 . 12,109,42r 
Increase last 6 months $ 187,320 . $746,525 $2,190,059 . $ 4,390,250 


Decrease ‘“‘ . $ 130,139 


The 7 National. banks have deposited $4,107,800, bonds, as security for cir- 
culation, $3,625,470. The aggregate of exchange on Eastern cities, Chicago - 


and New Orleans, purchased by the banks from 1 January to 1 July, 1874, 
was $ 121,994,773. 
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NEBRASKA.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the First National 
Bank of Omaha, held July 8th, Mr. Augustus Kountze, late Cashier, was elected 
Second Vice-President, and Mr. H. W. Yates was chosen Cashier in place of 
Mr. Kountze. Mr. E. Creighton continues to be President, and Mr. H. 
Kountze, Vice-President as heretofore. 


NEw JERSEY.—An unsuccessful attempt to defraud the First National Bank 
of Hoboken was made July 17th, by a man calling himself J. R. Sheldon. Pre- 
senting a letter of introduction, apparently from Morton, Bliss & Co. of New 
York, and depositing their certified check for $7,000 on the Tenth National 
Bank of New York, he desired to open an account. . When, however, he pro- 
posed to draw out $2,400 in currency, the cashier, Mr. Liliendahl, declined 
until Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co. could be communicated with. The new 
customer, declaring that he must make a payment that afternoon, was allowed 
to withdraw the check and went away ostensibly to open his account in 
some other bank. When inquiry was made it was found that both the check 
and the letter were forgeries. 


OHIO.—Mr. James A. Orcutt has been elected President of the Defiance Na- 
tional Bank, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Virgil Squire. Mr. 
Joshua P. Ottley takes the place of Mrs Orcutt as Vice President; Mr. E. 
Squire being Cashier as heretofore. 


VERMONT.—The stockholders of the Vermont and Canada Railroad on the 
8th July, voted to sell the road to the Central Vermont Railroad Company for 
$ 3,000,000, payable in bonds having thirty years to run, with interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum. An animated discussion took place upon the 
probity of the purchasers and their capability to pay the sum agreed upon. 
The stockholders of the Central Vermont Railroad also held a meeting at the 
same place, and concluded to ratify the action of both boards of directors. 


VIRGINIA.—The Controller of the Currency has declared a dividend of 35 
oa cent. to the creditors of the late First National Bank of Petersburg, Va. 
his is the second dividend, and makes a total of 60 per cent. 


WEsT ViRGINIA.—The stockholders of the Merchants’ National Bank at 
Wheeling voted on July 7th, to wind up its affairs. A large amount of its 
funds being tied up in unproductive real estate taken on account of old - 
claims, and other assets ialiiog little or no revenue, the bank could no 
longer be expected to pay the usual dividends. - In view of this fact, and of 
the high price now to be obtained for Government bonds, it was deemed ad- 
visable that the bank go into liquidation. Some-of the stockholders have or- 
ganized the Exchange Bank of Wheeling, with a capital of $200,000, which 
will succeed to the business of the old bank. 


MERCHANTS’ BANK OF CANADA.—The annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Merchants’ Bank was held at the banking house in Montreal on July 7th. 

Sir HucH ALLAN, President, read the annual report of the Board of Direc- 
tors, which announced that the directors have declared’ a dividend of five per 
cent. for the past half year. The banking law requires that the Rest must 
amount to twenty per cent. on the paid-up capital before a larger dividend 
than eight per cent. per annum can be paid. The Rest of this bank is now 
twenty-five per cent. on the paid-up, or twenty per cent. on the nominal 
capital. The net profit made during the past year was $940,968.36, or a little 
over thirteen per cent. on the average capital. Besides the appropriation to 
Rest, $150,000 was also written off to cover possible losses, leaving the fur- 
ther sum of $32,505 to credit of contingent fund. 

The death of one of the directors has occurred during the year—Mr. E. 
Atwater, whose sound judgment and assiduous care were of much service. 

The Board of Directors now consists of the following gentlemen: Sir Hugh 
Allan, President; Hon. John Hamilton, Vice-President; Messrs. Damase 
Masson, Andrew Allan, W. F. Kay, Hector McKenzie, and Adolphe Roy. 
Jackson Rae, Esq., is, as heretofore, the General Manager. 
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THE NEw Law oF BILLs AND NoTEs IN CANADA, which comes into ope- 
ration on the first of August, introduces some important changes. The old law 
was that notice of the dishonor of a bill or note should be sent to the resi- 
dence or place of business of the party for whom it was designed, and when 
the notice was transmitted by post it was necessary to show that the letter 
was so directed as to reach the party in due course of post.” Under the new 
act it is sufficient to address the notice of dishonor in due time to the party 
entitled thereto “at the place at which such bill or note is dated.’”’ If the 
party entitled to notice has under his signature on the bill or note designated 
another place to which the notice may be sent, then it will be sufficient to 
send it to the place designated. The new act does away with the necessity 
of giving notice of dishonor at the place of business or residence of the party 
entitled, unless the note or bill is dated at such place. If the note or bill is 
not dated at the place of residence or business of the party entitled to notice, 
under the new law the notice must be sent to the place where the note is 
dated. The new law, shortly stated, amounts to this: the place of the date 
of the note, irrespective of residence of the party, is the place to which notice 
must be sent, but a party entitled to notice may, under his signature on the 
note, specify any place he chooses, irrespective of his residence or the place 
where the note is dated, and then. notice must be sent to the place so 
specified. j 

The act also makes an important alteration in regard to stamping notes. 
The old law was that a subsequent party to the note might affix the proper 
stamps or pay double duty if the note was not sufficiently stamped in the first 
place; but it was doubtful on the authorities whether the payee would be 
such subsequent party. Now “any holder,’ whether he is the payee or 
endorser of the note, may avail himself of all the privileges of stamping given 
by the old law. 

Under the third clause of the “act any bank or any broker who makes, 
draws, or issues or negotiates, presents for payment, or pays, or takes, or 
receives, or becomes the holder of any instrument not duly stamped, either as 
a deposit or in payment, or as a security, or for collection or otherwise, ' 
knowing the same not to be duly stamped,” &c., and who does not immedi- 
ately affix the proper stamps, iucurs a penalty of $500. 

Under the old law a banker was in the same position as an ordinary holder 
or party to a note, and was required to affix stamps when a private individual 
would, under similar circumstances, be required to do so; but under the new 
law it would seem necessary for a banker or broker who has any dealings 
non with commercial paper liable to duty, to see that it is properly 
stamped. 

The fourth section of the act exempts from duty any bill of exchange drawn 
and payable outside of Canada.—Monetary Times, Toronto. 


EASTERN TOWNSHIPS’ BANK. The annual meeting of stockholders was 
held at Sherbrooke on June Ist. 

The report of the directors presented a favorable view of the bank, and a 
dividend of four per cent., with a bonus of one per cent., was announced, 
while the Rest was increased to $240,000, or twenty-five per cent. on the 
paid-up — . 

A new banking house in Sherbrooke is to~be built, the present building 
being found too small and inconvenient for the business. 

At a subsequent meeting of the directors R. W. HENEKER, of Sherbrooke, 
was appointed President, CHARLES BROOKS re-elected Vice-President, and 
WILLIAM FARWELL, Jr., Cashier. 


METROPOLITAN BANK.—The annual meeting of shareholders was held in 
Montreal, June 1, and the third report presented. After payment of two divi- 
dends at the rate of eight per cent. per annum, the sum of $20,000 was car- 
ried to the Rest account, which now amounts to $70,000, being ten per cent. 
on the paid-up capital of $684,550. At a subsequent meeting Hon. HENRY 
STARNEs was elected President, and M. CUVILLIER Vice-President. 


THE RECENT HISTORY OF THE EMMA MINE.— More lately there have been 
certain stormy meetings of the Emma shareholders, who are naturally indig- 
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nant at finding that they have been long without dividends, and that the 
shares—which were issued at £20, and which were once we believe quoted 
upwards of £30—are now saleable only at £2, if indeed any considerable 
quantity of them could be sold for that price. The statements made at the 
meeting are in curious contrast with those in the prospectus, and should open 
the eyes of intending investors in public companies to the tricks that may be 
played with them. The mine was sold, according to the prospectus as a 
property yielding £ 700,000 per annum; and not only so, it was stated that 
the ore was so abundant and so rich that no attempt had been made to work 
the mine on commercial principles of economy, and with economy the annual 
return could be brought up to nearly £ 800,o00—for all which even a million, 
which was the sum asked, was cheap. But the mine in fact has never yielded 
anything worth speaking of since the ore which was on the surface when it 
was sold has been worked up, and Mr. Attwood, the company’s engineer, 
‘who was sent out by a reformed management to inspect and survey the prop- 
erty, distinctly reported to the two meetings that the mine was in a wretched 
condition, and that there was nothing to work which would do more than 
repay the cost of working. The contrast between promise and performance 
has thus been most painful, and it is difficult to say which is most to be 
wondered at—the folly of those who believe such statements or the assurance 
of those who make them.”—London Economist. 


In the Saturday Review, of the same date as the above, there appeared an 
article upon the recent honors paid to the memory of JAMES FISK, Jr., the 
closing paragraph of which we subjoin. Its appropriateness will be readil 
understood by every American who has undertaken to place upon the Englis 
market any, mining property of real value, but who did not know or would 
not use the only medium through which the English public could be induced 
to look at any such investments. 


“Nor is this breadth of view exclusively confined to America. Englishmen 
are always ready, when a Fisk or a Tweed is carrying everything before 
him on the other side of the Atlantic, to console themselves with the reflec- 
tion that, though we may be bad enough in our way, at least such things 
could not happen here. It may be true that the frank and brutal scoundrel- 
ism of a Fisk could hardly be reproduced in our tamer and more straitened 
society, yet the same poison may be found working under somewhat modified 
conditions. The secret of Fisk’s success lay not merely in his impudence and 
boldness as the leader of great swindles, but in the support he received from 
men who, having reputations at stake, could not engage openly in such enter- 
prises, but were quite willing to co-operate under safe cover. The con- 
venience of an agent of this kind partly explains the good-natured view which 
is taken of his acts. It may be doubted whether even in London a floater ‘of 
bubble companies, no matter how disreputable his antecedents, how notorious 
his practices, need anticipate much difficulty in finding a backing of respect- 
able _—_ if he can only show that he has skill and courage, and that there 
is something to be made by his help. His backers might be shy of mixing 
themselves up with him personally, but they would be quite ready to follow 
in his wake, and accept what plunder came their way. And if he were dis- 
creet, a speculator of this kind might even push his influence much further. 
Fisk’s scandalous habits and contempt for appearances naturally cut him off 
from decent society, and in this country would no doubt have proved an in- 
surmountable obstacle to his progress. An English Fisk would know the 
advantage of cultivating the proprieties, of affecting the patronage of art and 
literature, of advertising his public spirit. His name, on one pretext or an- 
other, would. be constantly in the newspapers. He would become a public 
character, seek a pedestal in Parliament, and indulge in even higher aspira- 
tions. His success might excite jealousy, but no matter what men might say 
of him among themselves, he would be too useful, he would have too many 
indirect and secret confederates in his speculations to fear exposure. When 
roguery is seen marching so boldly and triumphantly, it is necessary to 
remember the support which it derives from those ‘broad views in regard to 
human nature’ by which Mr. Fisk’s friends and admirers justify the monu- 
ment in commemoration of his honored name.” 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 
Authorized June 22 to July 21, 1874. 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. —— Capital. _——~ 
Authorized. ‘aid. 


2,155 People’s National Bank, Bailey Davenport ...-. 

Rock Island, Itt... John Putz 
2,156 First National Bank, James H. Harrison .. 

Farmer City, “ .. Samuel B. Erwin .. 
2,157 First National Bank, 

Dallas, "TEXAS... i 
2,158 Farmer’s Nat. Gold Bank, John W. Hinds 
San Jose,CaLt. George P. Sparks.. 500,000 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK, 
JUNE AND JULY, 1874. 
(Continued from Fuly Number, page 83.) 


1874. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. 
January .. 10% . 12% ..July 1... 10% . 10% <P <-> 
February. 113 . 13 a ns 
March ... 11% . 13% ..- sos 104 ‘ 
April .... 113, 14% .. ae oliday. 
ay ..... 11% - 13% a) 
10% . 13... 10 
- 10% 
9% 20... 10% 


June - 12% 

June 24 .. - 12 

S633 - 1% 

26 .. . 1% 10 oe 

ioe - 1% 10 = - 9% .- 

29 -- - I Io 
SDs. - 1X 


OO ONT OHO PWN 


MONTHLY PREMIUM ON GOLD, 1868-73. 


DATE. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871., 1872. 1878. 





n 63% 8 
Pevensty .| S356 ae” [Some seieltee” site 1 sait | on tn 
March ... 37% 41% | 30% 32% seat 163% | 10% 1156| 9% 10% 
April ...-- 3734 4096 | 3136 344 | 1114 15% [10% 1X4) 976 

May...... | 395% 40% 34% 44% | 1334 15% 12% 
je 30% 414 5 | 1076 14% | 11 13% 
uly ...../ 40% 11% 2234 | 1134 135% 
August ...| 43% 50 | 31} 3756 | 14% 115$ 13% 
Ocwber.--| 330 40% 4 BNE “~ 
Mevembes | 52 y 10% I 35 11% 


December. | 10% aa 83% 103% | 11% i 
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NEW ‘BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fuly Number, page 81.) 


t= Additions for this list are solicited from the subscribers to this work. 


Adams & McHarg, 33 Wall Street. Eakin & Co., 33 Nassau Street. 
Andrews, Mackay & Co., 14 Wall Street. Iselin & Barker, 19 Broad Street. 
William B. Beekman, 4 Broad Street. B. Murray, Jt., 38 Pine Street. 

H. & J. Clark, 62 Broadway. John S. Tilney & Co., 11 Wall Street. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Place and State. Name of Bank. N. Y. Correspondent. 
Auburn, CAL........ Andrews & Hollenbeck .... Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Canon City, CoL..... Fremont Co. Bank Kountze Bros. 


Waterbury, Conn.... Holmes & Parsons N. Shoe & Leather Bank. 
West Winsted, “ .... E. R. Beardsley Hanover National Bank. 


Sioux Falls, Dakota John D. Cameron & Co.... Bank of North America. 


Chicago, German-American Bank.... 
Farmer City, “ .... First National Bank 

La Harpe, “ .... Hungate, Ward & Co 
Nashville, “ .... Washington Co. Bank 

Rock Island, ‘* .... People’s National Bank.... 
Shawneetown, “ .... M. M. Pool & Co 


Fort Wayne, IND.... Hamilton Bank 

Clam Lake, MicH... Wexford Co. Bank 

Fulton, Mo Southern Bank of Fulton... Donnell, Lawson & Co. 

Columbus, NEB Turner & Hulst Saunders & Hardenbergh. 
Schenectady, N. Y.. City Bank Hanover National Bank. 

Port Clinton, OHIO.. S. A. Magruder & Co Dry Goods Bank. 


Philadelphia, PA..... Fell, Wray & Co Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
« i Elliott, Sons & Co Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
. F. S. Bond & Co Glendinning, Davis & Amory 


Providence, R. I Mead & Earle ; Vermilye & Co. 
Dallas, TEXAS First National Bank... ..---- Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Wheeling, West Va. Exchange Bank of Wheeling 


LIABILITY OF ExPRESS COMPANIES.—A suit brought by the Bank of Louis- 
. ville and the Planters’ Bank against the Adams Express Company, in the 
United States Court at Louisville, was decided by Judge Ballard on July 
14th, in favor of the Express Company. These banks, some five years since, 
intrusted with this company $16,000 to be conveyed to them from a point in 
Louisiana. While in transit the money was destroyed by fire, the result of 
an accident to a bridge in the State of Tennessee. An appeal will be taken 
to the United. States Supreme Court. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List; continued from Fuly No., page 82.) 
Juty, 1874. 
{> Banks are requested to furnish prompt notice of any future changes. 
Name of Bank, Elected. In place of 


ee Banking : W. T. Wheless, Pres....-.. James W. Davies. 


City National B., Chicago, ILL. Winslow Bushnell, Pres.... Asa D. Reed. 


Fee Ede yarns ¢ “Jule L. Prickett, Cash William H. Jones. 
“9 2 


First National Bank, . ‘ 

Lawrenceburg, IND ; Henry Fitch, Pres Peter Braun. 

First Nat. B., El Dorado, KAN.. Neil Wilkie, Pres. William P. Gossard. 
. - « .. A. H. Gossard, Cash....... John S. Danford. 


First N. B., New Bedford, Mass. Walter P. Winsor, Cash.... John P. Barker. 
Asiatic Nat. Bank, Salem, “ . Leonard H. Harrington, Pr. Joseph S. Cabot. 
First N. B., West Amesbury,“ . D. J. Poore, Jr., Cash. .... J. L. Pearson. 


Lawrence Co.B.,Pierce City,Mo. A. L. White, Pres. J. Linzee. 
First Nat. B., Omaha City, NEB. H. W. Yates, Cash........ Augustus Kountze. 


First Nat. B., Jersey City, N. J. E. F. C. Young, Cash Michael Sandford. 
Union Bank, “6 “ . Michael Sandford, Pres.... Geo. W. Cassidy. 


Second Nat. B.,Cleveland, OHI0. H. Garretson, Pres........ Amasa Stone, Jr. 
. Defiance Nat. B., Defiance, “ . James A. Orcutt, Pres Virgil Squire. 


Foxburg SavingsB.,Foxburg,Pa. John F. Merrill, Cash R. J. Moorhead. 


Peoples’ Bank of South Caro., : 
Chatlesen SC ; W. Geo. Gibbs, Cash...... J. B. Betts. 


Parke Savings B., Madison, WIs. J. B. Bowen, Pres. George A. Mason. 


TWENTY-CENT P1EcES.—Among the bills passed by the Senate in the ex- 
piring hours of the session was one euthorizing the coinage of twenty-cent 
pieces by United States Mints. This would afford a reform long needed by 
citizens of the Pacific coast, who have tolerated from necessity the obnoxious 
“bit” for the warit of any coin between the ten and twenty-five cent pieces. 
Unfortunately the bill alluded to was not acted upon by the House. 


ForRGED CIRCULAR NoTEs.—A telegram from the National Bank of Scot- * 
land, London, to Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co., says: “Forged circular 
notes purporting to be issued from this office afloat. Caution in cashing and 
identification necessary.”’ 





DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 82.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Adams, McHarg & Co. Merrill, Tilney & Co. 
Beekman Bros. & Hollins. B. Murray, Jr., & Co. 
Thomas Eakin & Co. Nathan, Kitchen & Co. 
Ketcham & Clark. Walker, Andrews & Co. 
Lassing, Wies & Co. 


CALIFORNIA.—Hubbard & Andrews, Auburn, (succeeded by Andrews & 
Hollenbeck). 


CONNECTICUT.—Brown & Parsons, Waterbury, (now Holmes & Parsons). 


ILLINOIS.—Bank of Chicago, Chicago, (in liquidation) ; Germania Bank 
and German-American Savings Bank, Chicago, (consolidated under name of 
German-American Bank); Charles F. Gill & Co., Za Harpe, (sold out to 
Hungate, Ward & Co). 


InDIANA.—Allen, Hamilton & Co., Fort Wayne, (changed to Hamilton Bank). 


MIssouRI.—Callaway Southern Savings Bank, Fu/ton, (name changed to 
Southern Bank of Fulton); Hannibal Savings Bank, Hannzdal. 


Oun10.—Magruder, Graves & Magruder, ort Clinton, (succeeded by S. A. 
Magruder & Co). 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Elliott, Collins & Co., Philadelphia, (succeeded by Elliott, 
ry & Co); Gilbough, Bond & Co., Philadelphia, (succeeded by F. S. Bond 
& Co). 


WEST VIRGINIA.—Merchants’ National Bank, Wheeling, (in voluntary liquid- 
ation). : 


FRAUD IN CANADA.—A case which recently occurred in London, Ontario, is 
recorded in the Monetary Times, of Totonto. A lately organized banking 
institution was the victim. To its newly-appointed agent came the proprietor 
of a patent brick machine, possessed of good address and of unlimited cheek, 
representing that he was about to enter upon a large business in the manufac- 
ture of bricks in that city. He, of course, would want some accommodation. 
This was all satisfactorily arranged. Meantime it transpired that the appoint- 
ment of the bank’s agent was conditional upon his obtaining subscriptions to 
the stock of the institution to the amount of $50,000. In this contingency the 
brick man was willing to act liberally, and subscribed for $20,000 of the 
stock. The institution then discounted for him a note for $5,000, of which 
$2,000 went to pay the first call of ten per cent. on the shares, $1,000 was 
taken in a draft on New York, and as the balance was “not required,” a 
deposit receipt was issued therefor. Once in possession of this receipt the 
brick man sold it to a broker and disappeared. “Experience is a dear 
school.’”’ The bank has the note, and a useless lawsuit in progress with the 
holder of the receipt; and thus ends a new chapter of “The Innocents 
Abroad.” 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEw YorK, JULY 22, 1874. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 4.87 a 4.87% in gold. 


Slight occasional perturbations with little change in prices permanently, and general dullness, 
describe the market for the past month. Money rates have been regular, call loans averaging 
2% per cent., and bank interest tending below full legal rates. 


The following table exhibits the city bank movement progressively, from week to week. The 
loans show an increase of $3,523,500, and the deposits of $10,054,400, indicating a market of 
great ease and dullness. The amount of clearings, that is, of the gross exchanges through the 
Clearing House, show a decline of activity in business in the proportion of 428 to 386. The 
Treasury balances, being maintained at nearly a dead level, exert no influence on the market. 

Fune 27. Fuly 3. Fuly 1. Fuly 18. 

$ 281,791,500 ..$287,422,200 .. $ 287,088,400 .. $ 285,315,000 

Deposits .... 232,929,200 .. 241,445,500 «.. 243,525,600 .. 242,983,600 

19,714,300 .. 21,934,300 .. 27,375,400 .. 27,755,300 
Circulation ~ 26,511,300 .. 25,863,900 .. 25,923,700 .. 25,727,500 
Legal Tenders 62,923,200 .. 63,660,500 .. 61,335,100 .. 61,853,700 
Clearings . 428,251,302 .. 426,905,576 .. 444,578,340 .. 386,300,411 

QUOTATIONS: 

ERIE ee pa aicdensanih 111% P 110% re 109% re 110% 
U. S. 5-20s, January and July... 12 ae 116% ae 117 «6 117% 
Us. S. new Fives... ..6...5000000 114% re 113% ied 112% ai gun 
Western Union Telegraph 74% Se 75 i 72% oe 72% 
New York Central & Hudson R. 100% ‘i 99% Ch 99% ae 100% 
BE II ian ois ecnncnccicwes 76% - 76% os 73% iia 73% 
Chicago and Rock Island 100% a 101% an 974 =a 98% 
New Jersey Central 108% et 107% ial 105% = 106 

i 31% re 31% a 31% ae 33 
Bills on London, 60 days’ 4.8734 @ 4.88 .. 4.8714 2 4.87%.. 4.86% a 4.86% . .4.861404.87% 
Treasury balances 152,955,748 -. 142,793,116 .. 144,064,453 .. 144,695,117 

* Ex. int. 


The new Currency bill went into operation on the 27th of June, the immediate consequence 
of which was to add $6,627,000 to the City Bank reserve. At that date the whole reserve 
was $82,637,500, which was in excess of the amount required by law about twenty-four and a 
half millions. The stock and security market showed the influence of this favorable condition 
by a speculative rise in shares of nearly 7 per cent. maximum, which, however, was not fully 
maintained. The law has been in operation too short a time to justify any positive predictions 
of its permanent influence. 
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The process of refunding the Six-per-cent. stocks, which was interrupted by the panic in 
September last, has been taken up by Secretary Bristow. The favorable state of the money 
market, it is supposed, will make it feasible gradually to convert the whole remainder into Five 
per cents. 

The July interest payments, which are generally made in the first week of the month, 
amounted in gross to about sixty-five or sixty-six million dollars, of which the Government 
part was twenty-five millions in gold and two millions in currency. The city banks declared 
dividends in gross of about $2,700,000. ‘Ihe Savings banks of New York and Brooklyn de- 
clared between six and seven millions. 


Treasurer Spinner has issued a circylar with instructions that National Bank notes must not 
be cancelled before remittance to the department. That is the business of the Treasurer. The 
first deposit ot five per cent. must be made in legal-tender notes; but after that, National 
bank notes will be received. Any excess over the 5 per cent. required will be remitted for by 
the Treasurer in legal-tender notes. Payment for such excess cannot be made in drafts. 
Assistant-Treasurers are instructed to receive, on account of transfers of deposit, such notes as 
are redeemable at their full face value at the Treasury department. 


Treasurer Spinner writes also that ‘‘the National bank currency has, in the course of three 
weeks, been reduced within a fraction of $2,000,000. This,” he adds, ‘‘is certainly anything 
but inflation of the currency. A very short time will satisfy all reasonable persons that the 
law is conservative, and that while it tolerates perfect freedom and equal rights to all, (s7c.) it 
was conceived in, and based upon correct principles of banking and finance.” We fancy it is 
hardly time yet to pronounce authoritatively what the law will accomplish. The times are 
dull, and our paper circulation is not wanted. But as soon as the crops are ready for trans- 
port, it is surmised by those who have traveled through the West and seen the fields ‘‘ grow- 
ing white unto harvest,” that the demand may again be in excess of the supply. At all events 
it is prudent to withhold judgment for the present. 


The amount of circulation of broken banks yet to be received by the Treasury at Washing- 
ton is over $4,000,000. The tardiness with which this circulation is sent in arises chiefly from 
the fact that it carries a premium, founded on the value of the privilege connected with it of 
organizing a new bank. If it were a specie-paying currency, it would pour in at about the 
same rate that the Mississippi river lately poured itself out over the levees. That terrible 
flood, let us rejoice as we may, is likely to enrich the great valley as the Nile enriches 
Egypt, and there is little doubt that the final benefit will be far greater than the loss. 

The total of receipts of Internal Revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1874, was 
$ 101,578,960. ? 

The receipts for duties in gold for the fiscab year ending June 3oth, amounted to 
$ 113,570,041, subject only to such clerical corrections as are incident to exact revision, The 
amount of interest paid out in gold for the same time, was about $ 63,000,000, This probably 
does not include all payments on foreign account. 

The total of our exports, exclusive of specie, from January 1 to July 21, amounted to 
$ 163,943,315, which exceeds the exports for the corresponding ‘time in 1872, by 44 million dol- 
lars, and in 1873, a little less than 7 millions. 

The exports of gold and silver from New York, for the year closing July 1, were as follows: 

July... ..+++..$ 10,838,643 or $ 2,660,508 

2,198,542 oe 2,980,862 
September..... 1,502,625 a 2,527,822 
October 2,107,447 ois i 2,467,005 
November..... 2,545,842 am 12,775,800 
December. 2,447,271 RP + 6,913,755 


$ 51,966,122 
For the year previous.......6....0.seeee sees 59,627,723 


Dhenedane Git GORE 0s. cacans o0dssecsmcsnscns $ 7,661,601 


The development of California {challenges rivalry. In two years the State has realized 
$ 40,000,000 from wheat alone. Two of her mines only have produced $30,000,000. The crops 
now maturing exceed those of any former year, and the mines are more {prolific than for years 


past. 
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The U.S. Mint at San Francisco has coined during the year just closed $22,302,500 in 
gold, and > 2,550,500 in silver. The gold coinage was mostly of double eagles, all the lower 
denominations together amounting to only $ 402.500. Of silver there were $2,121,000 in trade 
dollars; $241,000 in half-dollars; $129,000 in quarters; and $50,500 in dimes. The coiner 
worked 2,170,113.90 ounces in gold ingots, and 4,070,051.88 ounces in silver ingots, equal to 74 
tons of gold and 140 tons of silver. 

Ex-Secretary of the Treasury McCulloch is quoted as having expressed the opinion that the 
New Currency bill passed by Congress on the spur of adjournment, is not calculated to have 
much effect one way or another—an opinion which seems to be shared by an increasing num- 
ber of people every day. A very distinguished and acute gentleman, high in Treasury circles 
at Washington, has written to a bank officer in New York, that he thinks it will be about as 
effective as a bombardment of potato punches through quill pop-guns against the plated sides 
of a rhinoceros. 


At a late Democratic Convention in Indiana, resolutions were adopted in favor of paying oft 
our National Five-twenties in greenback currency—by which there will be no injustice done if 
the greenbacks are first made equal to gold. 


The facility with which false reports of the condition of banks can be imposed on the Comp- 
troller of the Currency seems to be something extraordinary; as also is the number of “tails” 
which develop in each case which comes to light. The history of the Ocean Bank is an exam- 
ple. Five additional arrests have recently been made of bank officers charged with malfeasance, 
under the administration of Callender. Mr. Ellis, late President of the Commonwealth 
National Bank, Union Adams, late President and Charles Hudson late Cashier of the Eighth 
National Bank, as well as two of the directors, are held under bail. The manner in which ap- 
pointments are made, is the door through which these offences originate. They are mostly 
brought about by the personal influence of some ponderous and influential man or men, with 
very little knowledge on the part of the appointing power, of the real character, qualifications, 
or disqualifications of the appointees. The result is then apt to be a slipping out of the offender 
through some well-oiled crevice, such as smart, technical lawyers know how to take advantage 
of—and why should they not know, when they make the crevice to meet the emergency ?— 
Wanted —higher integrity, and a less pliable conscience among men! 


The Committee appointed by Congress to investigate the charges against Mr. Davis, Re- 
ceiver of the Ocean Bank, have made an exonerating report, and it is now said that the assets 
will be sufficient, in all probability, to pay the depositors, The best hope that is entertained 
by the stockholders is, that they will get off without losing anything beyond their million dol- 
lars of capital. The building which was put up by the bank is now in course of demolition to 
make room for another structure, so that thé last relic of this unfortunate institution will shortly 
disappear from sight. 


DEATHS. 


‘ 
In Dertiance, Ohio, on Thursday, May 28th, aged sixty-five years, Vinci, Squtre, Presi- 
dent of the DeFiance NATIONAL BANK, 


In Cuatranooca, Tenn., on Wednesday, July 8th, Coronet T. R. STANLEY, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the First Nationat Bank of Chattanooga. 


In New York, on Saturday, July 18th, aged sixty years, James WinsLow, of the firm of 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., and Vice-President of the TH1rp NATIONAL Bank, of New York. 





